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(Individually Guided Education in the Multiunit Sgb.ool*Elementary) 
personnel. These institutes, conducted by seven teacher education 
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maintenance-refinement, and institutionalization. The one-week 
institutes comprised one set of activit;ies carried out in the 
maintenance-refinement phase during the 1S71-72 and 1972*- 73 school 
years. The evaluation shows that such ii'>.stitutes can feasibly be 
conducted by teacher education institutions and that they are a 
viable means for providing e::7„periences to help school staffs refine 
IGE practices. (Author) 
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Statement of Focus 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is a new comprehensive system of 
elementary education. The following components of the IGE system are in 
varying stages of development and implementation: a new organization for 
:.nstruction and related administrative arrangements; a model of instructional 
programing for the individual student; and curriculum components in prereading, 
reading, mathematics, motivation, and environmental education. The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing instruction by 
computer, and of instructional strategies is needed to complete the system. 
Continuing programmatic research is required to provide a sound knowledge 
base for the components under development and for improved second generation 
components. Finally, systematic implementation is essential so that the prod- 
ucts will function properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, and imple- 
mentation components of its IGE program in this sequence: (1) identify the 
needs and delimit the component problem area; (2) assess the possible con- 
straints—financial resources and availability of staff; (3) formulate general 
plans and specific procedures for solving the problems; (4) secure and allo- 
cate human and material resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for 
effective communication among personnel and efficient management of activi- 
ties and resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties through feed- 
back mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in each 
participating elementary school, i.e., one which is less dependent on external 
sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs of the children attend- 
ing each particular school. In the IGE schools, Center-developed and other 
curriculum products compatible with the Center's instructional programing model 
will lead to higher student achieveraent and self-direction in learning and in 
conduct and also to higher morale and job satisfaction among educational per- 
sonnel. Each developmental product makes its unique contribution to IGE as 
it is implemented in the schools . The various research components add to the 
knowledge of Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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Introduction 



The National Implementation Model 

In the spring of 1971 , funds from the 
United States Office of Education (USOE) pro- 
vided the necessary resources for the Wiscon- 
sin Research and Development Center for Cog- 
nitive Learning to begin the national implemen- 
tation of Individually Guided Education in the 
Multiunit School-Elementary (IGE/MUS-E). 
The implementation effort was guided by a 
model comprised of four phases of activities 
to be carried out in cooperation with state 
education agencies, teacher education insti- 
tutions, and local education agencies. 

In the first phase, awareness, the Center 
conducted a series of one-day workshops for 
the purpose of developing awareness and a 
knowledge base about IGE/MUS-E. In the 
second phase, first-year installation, schools 
implementing IGE/MUS-E were provided 
principal-unit leader workshops of three days* 
duration and, in turn, were to conduct work- 
shops of at least three days for their staff 
teachers prior to the opening of school. The 
state education agencies conducted four one- 
half day inservice sessions during the school 
year. The third phase, refinement, was to be 
initiated with the cooperation of selected 
teacher education institutions. During the 
refinement phase, teacher education institu- 
tions were to focus their attention on the 
planning, development, and operation of one- 
week institutes for experienced multiunit 
personnel (principals, unit leaders, and staff 
reading teachers). In addition, teacher edu- 
cation institutions were to initiate the fourth, 
or institutionalization, phase. This phase 
focused on academic-year graduate level 
programs designed to train multiunit prin- 
cipals, unit leaders, and staff reading teachers. 

Funds for carr^dng out the activities 
associated with these phases were provided 
by USOE for the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school 
years. This technical report covers the ac- 



tivities associated with the refinement phase 
and carried out during that time period. 



The Natiorral Impiementotion Model 
in Operation 

The quality and effectiveness of opera- 
tional personnel — both teaching and adminis- 
trative — are crucial to the success of the 
multiunit school. It is essential that person- 
nel at all levels of the school, such as staff 
teachers, unit leaders, and building principals, 
acquire the unique philosophical, psychologi- 
cal, and operational insights and competen- 
cies required for successful implementation of 
MUS-E in the school. The staff development 
programs supported by the Center during all 
phases of the model have as their primary ob- 
jective the acquisition of these insights and 
competencies by practicing multiunit school 
personnel. 

In line with the model described above, 
the Center, in the spring of 1971, subcon- 
tracted with nine state education agencies to 
implement IGE/MUS-E in their schools. The 
nine states cooperating with the Center for 
the time period 1971-1973 were Colorado, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Ohio, South Carolina, and Wis- 
consin. Because of substantial interest 
shown in other locations, the Center also 
cooperated with teacher education institu- 
tions or local school districts in California, 
Nebraska, New York, and Virginia. In Cali-- 
fornia, a subcontract was negotiated with the 
University of California at San Jose; in the 
other locations, however, the Center provided 
some personnel support and invited person- 
nel to attend Center-conducted institutes. 

Staff development programs conducted 
during the awareness and first-year installa- 
tion phases have primarily been directed 
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toward providing the knowledge base deemed 
necessary to attain commitment on the state 
and/or local school system level and toward 
providing the appropriate training for prin- 
cipals and unit leaders who are to implement 
IGE/MUS-E at the building level. By the 
conclusion of the workshops, the participants 
consistently demonstrated proficiency in the 
stated objectives, including knowledge of the 
organizational structure, identification of 
roles and responsibilities, understanding of 
the instructional programing model, a familiar- 
ity with available curricula, and competency in 
conducting local inservice programs. Agendas 
for these workshops have been developed and 
tested and necessary printed and non-printed 
materials have been developed by Center per- 
sonnel and are available from the Center. 

Local school district personnel who at- 
tended the three-day workshops described 
above were responsible for a three- to five-day 
workshop prior to the opening of school; staff 
from the state education agencies were required 
to conduct four half-day inservice sessions 
during the school year for the entire staff of 
the building. In addition, the R&D Center 
staff conducted workshops to prepare personnel 
from state education agencies, teacher educa- 
tion institutions, and other agencies to carry 
out the awareness and first-year implementation 
activities as well as those included in the re- 
finement phase. 

The Refinement Phase 

Evaluation of the above awareness and 
first-year implementation activities has indi- 
cated that multiunit schools can begin oper- 
ating and survive reasonably well with these 
activities. However, the implementation model 
includes a refinement phase which provides 
support for the personnel of multiunit schools 
who have not acquired full mastery of the nec- 
essary concepts and need guidance through 
the crucial second and third years of imple- 
mentation . 

Lack of funding precluded the Center from 
obtaining the cooperation of teacher education 
institutions in all of the nine states in carry- 
ing out the refinement and institutionalization 
phases of the national implementation model. 
Consequently, selected teacher education 
institutions with personnel who had some 
knowledge of IGE/MUS-E were chosen to pro- 
vide refinement and institutionalization ac- 
tivities . These were the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, La Crosse, Eau Claire 
and Milwaukee; the University of Toledo in 
Toledo, Ohio; and Marquette university in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. During the second 



year, the University of Hartford in Hartford, 
Connecticut, played an important role in the 
refinement phase by hosting a one-week in- 
stitute for experienced unit leaders. Academic- 
year programs were planned and conducted at 
three of the institutions noted above: the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison and Eau 
Claire and Marquette University at Milwau- 
kee. In effect, these institutions served as 
the teacher education institutions for the nine 
states . Local district personnel from all 
states were invited to the advanced training 
institutes for principals, unit leaders, and 
staff teachers in the refinement phase and to 
the academic-year programs in the institution- 
alization phase. 

The Role of the Teacher Education 
Institution 

The seven teacher education institutions 
identified above, cooperating with the R&D 
Center, assumed the responsibility to carry 
out the crucial refinement phase of the im- 
plementation model. These institutions held 
one-week institutes for experienced multiunit 
personnel (principals, unit leaders and staff 
reading teachers) . 

Nineteen institutes for advanced unit 
leaders and principals were conducted at these 
institutions. The focus of these institutes 
was to meet the identified needs of the prac- 
ticing staff members in the multiunit schools. 
For example, the one-week institutes for unit 
leaders have included sessions on writing 
behavioral objectives , utilizing group dynamic 
techniques, assessing and utilizing the 
strengths and talents of a differentiated staff, 
planning and executing instructional program- 
ing in subject areas, developing aesthetic 
and motivational techniques, and planning 
staff development activities relevant to the 
needs of the unit. Similarly, the objectives 
of the institutes for princiapls were concerned 
with impro^'ing competencies and functions of 
that specified target group. 

Approximately 1 , 025 unit leaders and prin- 
cipals participated in these one-week institutes. 
Table 1 indicates the sponsoring institution, 
institute dates, and the number of participants 
for the one-week institutes for experienced 
MUS-E unit leaders. Table 2 indicates the 
sponsoring institution, institute dates , and 
the number of participants for the one-week 
institutes for experienced multiunit principals. 

In addition to the institutes for unit 
leaders and principals, a one--week institute 
for 85 experienced staff reading teachers and 
administrators was held at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, August 2-6, 1971. 
The institute was directly related to the 
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TABLE 1 

One-Week Institutes for Experienced Unit Leaders 



Institution Date No. of Participants 



U. W. — Madison 


August Z-6, 1971 


52 




Tanuarv 11-15 1P72 


f J 




July 17-21, 1972 


49 


U.W. — Eau Claire 


August 9-13, 1971 


46 




October 27-31, 1971 


60 




August 7-11, 1972 


100 


U.W. — La Crosse 


November 2-6 , 1 97 1 


50 




Oct. 30 - Nov. 3, 1^72 


50 


Marquette Univ. 


November 1-5, 1971 


50 




October 16-20, 1972 


54 


Univ. of Hartford 


June 26-30, 1972 


42 


Univ. of Toledo 


November 8-12, 1971 


50 




November 13-17, 1972 


50 






TOTAL 726 



TABLE 2 

One-Week Institutes for Experienced Principals 



Institution Date No. of Participants 



U.W, — Madison August 2-6, 1971 36 

January 1 1-15, 1972 56 

luly 17-21, 1972 47 

October 9-13, 1972 54 

U.W. — Milwaukee ivTovember 15-19, 1971 50 

October 23-27, 1972 __56 

TOTAL 299 



TABLE 3 
One-Day Reading Workshops 



Location Date No. of Participants 



Lincoln » Nebraska 


June 22, 1972 


58 


Denver, Colorado 


June 26, 1972 


41 


Duluth, Minnesota 


July 14, 1972 


53 


Madison, Wisconsin 


July 17, 1972 


48 


Chicago, Illinois 


July 19, 1972 


47 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


July 24, 1972 


61 


Washington, D.C. 


Aagust 4, .1972 


16 


Hartford, Connecticut 


August 8, 1972 


19 


Madison, Wisconsin 


August 17, 1972 


100 



TOTAL 443 



Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 
(WDRSD): Word Attack and was, therefore, 
more specific in its focus than previously 
described institutes. In lieu of additional ope- 
week institutes for experienced multiunit read- 
ing staff, the Center, with permission of ap- 
propriate officials from the United States Of- 
fice of Education, during the second year of 
funding, planned and conducted one-day 
Study Skills workshops at nine locations 
throughout the country. Table 3 indicates the 
location, date and number of participants 



attending the one-day reading workshops. 

The reading institute and the series of 
workshops serve as prototypes for future 
curriculum institutes anticipated to prepare 
teachers and administrators to implement 
Center curricula. Although the target popu- 
lation of these institutes involves teachers 
and administrators, the plans for subsequent 
curriculum institutes call for the Center to 
conduct institutes for central office coordi- 
nators who in turn will conduct workshops 
for the target population. 
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II 

Advanced Leadership Institutes 
Guidelines and Prospecti 



Preparation for the multiunit elementary 
school as an instructional organization is a 
task requiring considerable effort and atten- 
tion to detail for all professional educators 
concerned. The multiunit school is an in- 
structional as well as an administrative organi- 
zation. Institutes for principals, unit leaders, 
and staff teachers are needed and require 
planning and stnjcture. Institutes do not 
occur in an organizational vacuum, and those 
conducted on an ad hoc basis tend to be 
dominated by confusion. Guidelines for de- 
signing as well as sample prospecti for in- 
struction were developed by participating in- 
stitutions for the fall 1971 implementation. 

Guidelines 

1. The rationale and broad purpose for the 
institute; This statement need not be 
elaborate and for some situations ra- 
tionale may be implicit. However, a 
single or small number of broad purposes 
tends to introduce prospective partici- 
pants to the institute i&eas without over- 
whelming them with detail. 

2. Identification of the audience addressed: 
Most institutes are limited induration, 
and it is a mistake to try to be all things 
to all people. Focus specifically on a 
group, e.g., principals, unit leaders, ad- 
vanced unit leaders, etc. 

a. Specify eligibility for application. 

b. Specify criteria for selection. 

3. A brief statement of pre- institute par- 
ticipant commitments: If the participant 
is to read materials, identify a subject 
area for IGE, or the like, these activities 
should be identified. (Optional, use if 
apipiicable.) 



4. Statement of behavioral objectives: Be- 
havioral objectives for institute instruc- 
tion should be identified in terms of the 
participant behaviors. These objectives 
should be quite specific and they may be 
quite numerous. Writing behavioral ob- 
jectives is well worth the effort in terms 
of structuring the instruction, identifying 
necessary materials, and guiding the 
evaluation. 

5. Schedule of activities: A detailed time 
schedule of the events is important for 
several reasons: (a) it indicates for the 
participant the actual time commitment 
each day, (b) it indicates the relative 
time allotments per topic covered, (c) it 
ensures that all important topics will be 
allotted time segments, and (d) it pro- 
vides structure for the instruction. 

6. A brief statement of post- institute par- 
ticipant commitments: If the participant 
is expected to produce certain products 
or engage in certain activities after the 
completion of the institute, these should 
be identified and described. (Optional, 
use if applicable.) 

7. Place, dates, and sponsoring agency for 
the institute, including the director's 
name and address, should be readily 
available. 

Several questions might be raised about 
the most effective method for conducting an 
institute. Methods and procedure during the 
institute are certainly not independent of pur- 
pose and participant audience. For example, 
we might ask whether the instruction should 
consist primarily of formal presentations, 
optional activities, or discussions, to mention 
just three possibilities. If the institute is 
primarily oriented toward an overview for 
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potential unit loaders, formal presentations 
with approprioto support materials would likely 
take much of the time. In such a case it 
would be important to organize and transmit 
a considerable amount of information efficiently. 
When dealing with experienced unit leaders, 
It is appropriate to use small groups and to 
devote large blocks of time to instaictional 
programing and to developing an IGE program. 
For individual options and independent study, 
the participants must possess 'onsiderable 
maturity in multiunit school operation. Other- 
v/ise the participants will net have the back- 
ground necessary to pursue independent study. 

The emphasis of the institute should be 
kept on instruction in the school rather than 
on administration of the school. The vast 
majority of the planning, materials, and in- 
service activities center on what happens in 
the classroom, what the students do, and what 
the teachers, principals, and aides do in the 
actual instructional context. Specifically, 
IGE should be emphasized and, when dealing 
with advanced participants, IGE can be dis- 
cussed as it relates to specific subjects and 
skills areas. 

The question of who should conduct the 
institute — outside consultants or inhouse 
st^ff — may be raised. Again, this depends 
to some extent on the situation. For a gen- 
eral oveiview institute, it may be more ef- 
ficient to use consultants. For specialty 
areas, such as evaluation, consultants cer- 
tainly are appropriate. If there is some type 
of continued activity between institute staff 
and participants after the institute is com- 
pleted, local staff will be more appropriate. 
Certainly institutes can use a mixture of 
consultant and local staff. The important 
characteristic is that the content of the in- 
stitute be coordinated and complementary 
rather than fragmented and unrelated. As 
implementation of IGE/MUS-E progresses in 
the school, local staffs will undoubtedly 
become more expert in conducting institutes 
and use of outside consultants will diminish 
accordingly. 

Evaluation of participant performance is 
an essential part of any institute. Pre- and 
post-institute assessment can take the form 
of paper-and-pencil pre- and posttests. Such 
tests, of course, should directly reflect the 
behavioral objectives. Example tests, con- 
sisting primarily r.r multiple-choice items, 
have been developed. Sample tests are in- 
cluded in the Appendix. Periodic process 
evaluation can also be conducted informally 
by the r-istitute staff using a checklist of 
process characteristics being met. In the 



event such characteristics are not being met, 
appropriate adjustments in the institute in- 
struction should be made. 

The participants should also be given the 
opportunity to evaluate their institute experi- 
ence. This evaluation is usually conducted 
at the close of the institute through a rating 
form, open-ended questions, or a combination 
of both. 

Example prospect i for institutes for unit 
leaders, building principals, and reading staff 
teachers follow. These were designed for 
personnel actively functioning in multiunit 
schools or using the WDRSD (Work Attack). 
These examples were compiled from the con- 
tent and ideas of several similar institutes 
conducted at various universities. The par- 
ticipating universities and institute directors 
wore as follows: 

University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 

Dr, Juanita Sorenson and Mr, Lloyd Joyal, 
Codirectors 

University of Wisconsin — La Crosse 
Dr. Claude Deck 

University of scons in — Milwaukee 

Dr. D^lbcr'. Clear (Institutes designed 
^r tlcally for principals of multi- 
u-'.. schools) 

Marquette University — Milwaukee 
Dr. Glenn Tagatz 

University of Toledo — Toledo, Ohio 
Dr. William Wiersma 

University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Dr. Herbert J, Klausmeier (Institutes 

designed for unit leaders) 
Dr, Wayne Otto (Institutes designed for 

reading staff teachers) 
Dr, Marvin Fruth (Institutes designed for 

building principals) 

Example Prospectus for Advanced 
Leadership Training Institute 
for Unit Leaders 

I. Purpose 

The purpose of this institute is to pro- 
vide a one-week, intensive program in leader- 
ship activities for unit leaders in multiunit 
schools. The participant will deal specifically 
with the instructional leadership necessary 
in implementing an IGE program. 



IL Eligibility for Application 

Any unit leader actively serving in this 
capacity during the 1971-72 academic year 
in a recognized multiunit elementary school 
is eligible to apply. A recognized multiunit 
school is one identified as such in the latest 
directory of multiunit schools published by 
the State Department of Education, October 
1971. There is no restriction on the number 
of unit leaders from a single school who can 
apply. Application blanks must be completed 
by the individual unit leaders, and each ap- 
plication must be accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the building principal. All 
applicants from a single building will be 
priority ranked by the principal. 

III. Selection Criteria 

Fifty participants will be selected from 
the eligible participants according to the 
foUov/ing criteria: 

1. the strength of the principaTs recom- 
mendation 
Z. the priority rating of the principal 
3. all other factors being equal, geo- 
graphical distribution v;ill take 
precedence. 

Upon selection, and prior to the institute, 
the unit leader agrees to do the necessaiY 
background study and to obtain a decision 
from the unit on one area for instructional 
improvement through IGE. Relevant materials 
for development will be brought to the insti- 
tute. 

Upon completion of the institute the unit 
leader agrees to: (1 ) submit to a designated 
central clearinghouse the instructional pro- 
gram developed at the institute and subse- 
quently implemented in the unit, and (2) con- 
duct no less than five hours of inservice 
training for the teachers in his own school. 

IV. Objectives for ihe Institute 

The objectives listed below specify the 
behaviors to be pursued by the unit leader 
during the institute. The objectives are listed 
by major topic of instruction. 

A. The Multiunit School and Its Organization 

(Large group) 
1. Defines the roles of principal, unit 
leader, unit teacher, intern (or stu- 
dent teacher), instructional secre- 



tary, consultant, and teacher aide in 
a multiunit school. 

2. Defines the membership and functions 
of the Instructional In^provement Com- 
mittee (IIC) and the Systemwide 
Policy Committee (SPC). 

3. Identifies major and supporting team 
member roles in relation to a list of 
functions normally found in an ele- 
mentary multiunit school. 

4. Diagrams an operational model for 
multiunit organization for his school, 
including both the IIC and SPC {at 
least conceptually for his system), 
and includes specific names of staff 
members functioning in each com- 
ponent of the miodel. 

B. IGE and Writing Behavioral Objectives 

(Large qroiip) 

1. Identifies the following as the basic 
objectives of the IGE program: 

a. to improve pupil achievement by 
providing for individual differ- 
ences among students in rate of 
learning, learning styles, and 
personal characteristics. 

b. to improve pupil achievement by 
matching instruction and ma- 
terials to the assessed strengths, 
weaknesses, and interests of the 
individual pupils. 

c. to increase pupil confidence in 
self-directed learning. 

d. to increase pupil motivation for 
learning. 

e. to improve pupil achievement, 
motivation, and self-direction 
by better utilization of teacher 
abilities and talents. 

2. Identifies and describes the seven 
components of an IGE program as: 

a. the administrative-organizational 
arrangements — units, IIC, SPC, 
and state IGE networks. 

b. the Instructional Programing 
Model (IPM) to provide for pupil 
differences in rate of learning, 
style of learning, and level of 
motivat ion. 

c. curriculum materials, related 
statements of instructional ob- 
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jectives, and criterion-referenced 
tests and observation schedules 
suited to the characteristics of 
students of a particular school. 

d. a program of home-school com- 
munications to influence pupil 
motivation and learning. 

e. a model of developing pre- and 
post-evaluation procedures for 
students and evaluation pro- 
cedures for the IGE program. 

f . development of a facilitative 
environment in schools, state 
agencies, and teacher education 
institutions. 

g. research and development pro- 
grams to generate knowledge 
and to produce tested materials 
and procedures. 

3. Describes the major differences be- 
tween the components of an IGE in- 
structional program and those of the 
self-contained classroom. 

4. Differentiates behavioral objectives 
from other types of goal statements. 

5. Given a list of behavioral objectives 
and abstract goals, identifies those 
objectives written behaviorally. 

6. Given a list of behavioral objectives, 
identifies those that are written 
above the knowledge levels 

7. Identifies the instructional area to 
be developed according to the IPM 
during the institute in the small group 
activ ity, 

8. Identifies the other members of the 
small group with whom instructional 
area development will be conducted. 

(Small group) 

9. Writes behavioral objectives (a 
minimum of 10) for the IGE instruc- 
tional area selected. 

10. Applies ihe IPM to the selected in- 
structional area (from the writing of 
behavioral objectives through the 
development of sample assessment 
methods and materials). 

Evaluation, Research, and Development 
in the Multiunit School 

{Large group) 
1. Identifies the purpose and functions 



of research and development in the 
multiunit school and how it relates 
to the total IGE system. 

Z. Identifies the necessity for system- 
atic, quantitative assessment and 
the effective use of information in 
refining IGE. 

3. Defines basic quantitative methods 
essential to research and development 
and assessment activities. 

4. Defines instructional evaluation as 
an ongoing process supportive of 
decision making. 

5. Outlines an evaluation program based 
on the performance objectives for 
use in the multiunit school. 

(Small group) 

6. Prepares a test or observation 
schedule related to one or more 
specific objectives prepared earlier 
for the selected instructional area. 

7. Describes the construction, admin- 
istration, and use of results for a 
Sample test related to the selected 
instructional area. 

8. Applies the instructional evaluation 
outlined earlier to the specific in- 
structional area in which the IPM 
will be used. This application in- 
cludes the selection or development 
of instruments, description of pro- 
cedures, and timing for evaluating 
the achievement of all the children 
in the unit. It includes the identifi- 
cation of the necessary data through 
the appropriate use and feedback of 
that data. 

9. Identifies the research and develop- 
ment necesnary to refine and im- 
prove the IGE instructional program 
and develops the necessary pro- 
cedures (initially) required to con- 
duct the necessary research and de- 
velopment. 

10. Applies the evaluation program based 
on the performance objectives. 

D. Inservice Programs for the Multiunit 
School 

(Large and small group) 
1. Identifies and critiques the print'3d 



and audio-visual materials used in 
the workshop that may be appropriate 
for subsequent inservice in the building. 

2. Identifies {by name and position) the 
specific individuals to be involved 
in the inservice activities. 

3. Outlines the inservice program in 
terms of major topics and time 
schedules. 

4. Presents a detailed plan of the objec- 
tives, activities, and materials for 
the initial inservice session (an in- 
service session of not less than one 
hour or more than three hours). 

V. Schedule of Activities 

All participants are expected to be in at- 
tendance for all institute activities. Instruc- 
tional arrangements will vary, but basically 
two modes will be used during the institute: 
(1) large group, consisting of all 50 partici- 
pants, and (2) small group, consisting of not 
more than 6 participants per group. Work in 
small groups will center primarily on the • 
specific content or skill areas for IGE. 

Monday 

9:00-10:3 0 Introduction to the institute 
Preassessment 
10:30-12:00 The multiunit school and its 
organization 
1:00- 2:00 The preparation of behavioral 

objectives 
2:00- 5:00 IGE 

Tuesday 

9:00- 9:30 Question and discussion 
session; designation of 
small groups for work in 
IGE by area 

9:30-12:00 IGE, small group 

1:00- 4:3 0 IGE, small group 

4:3 0- 5:00 Large group, feedback ses- 
sion 

Wednesday 

9:00-10:3 0 Presentation of supplemen- 
tary curriculum products 
available from the State 
Department of Education 
10:30-12:00 IGE, small group 
1:00- 2:15 Evaluation, research and 
development in multiunit 
school 

2:15- 4:30 IGE, small group 
4:30- 5:00 Large group, feedback ses- 
sion 



Thui bday 

9:00-10:00 Insen;'ice programs for the 

multiunit school at the 

school level 
1 0:00-12:00 IGE, small group 
1:G0- 4:30 IGE, small group 
4:30- 5:00 Large group, question and 

discussion of inservice 

programs 

Friday 

9: 00-1 0:0 J Simulated HC operation 
(conducted by staff and 
selected participants) 
10:00-12:00 IGE, small group 
1:00- 3:00 Discussion of post-institute 
activ ity 
Postassessment 
Evaluation of institute 

(written) 
Critique of institute (oral) 



Comments on the Prospectus 

Since this is an example, no individuals* 
names are used. However, there is the option 
of listing the institute staff names in each 
section of the time schedule. Of course, the 
director's name, address, and telephone num- 
ber should be clearly indicated. The schedule 
may also be charted in terms of time blocks 
and the rooms designated. This chart can be 
helpful if there are several rooms being used 
either in sequence or concurrently. 

This example institute deals with experi- 
enced unit leaders so there is considerable 
small group activity, providing an opportunity 
for work on individual instructional programs. 
At all times institute staff members must be 
in attendance. If space permits, it is well to 
designate a materials area where new and 
available materials are displayed for the unit 
leaders' inspection. Since some of the ma- 
terials consist of audio-visual products, it is 
also well to have a room designated for show- 
ing these products. Whenever small group 
work is scheduled, a technician should be 
present in the room so participants can do the 
viewing on an individual or small group basis. 
Another alternative is to have designated 
times, usually outside the basic institute 
schedule such as 8:30-9:00 a.m., for optional 
viewing of materials. This is especially help- 
ful if the participants are quite heterogeneous 
in experience and some have previously seen 
the materials. 

As the multiunit school program expands 
nationally, institutes for unit leaders with 
varying degrees of experience will be neces- 
sary. An institute designed for inexperienced 
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or prospective unit leaders would differ some- 
what from the example. There would likely bo 
more time spent on providing basic informa- 
tion to the group. Simulations of unit opera- 
tion and meetings would undoubtedly be pre- 
sented, perhaps extensively. However, re^ 
gardless of the experience of the participants, 
considerable small group and individual ac- 
tivity is desirable. This gives the participants 
opportunity to work on programs and problems 
closely related to their own situations. 

Guidelines for the unit leader institutes 
are also appropriate for use in institutes for 
multiunit principals. A sample prospectus for 
the institutes for experienced principals of 
IGE/MUS-E schools follows. 

Example Prospectus for Advanced 
Leadership Training Institute 
for Principals 

I. Purpose and Long-Range Goals of the 
Inst itute 

A. To help principals solve problems 

they are encountering with the multi- 
unit organization. 

3 . To ensure that every participating 
school principal understands and 
properly administers all elements of 
the IGE/MUS-E plan. 

C. To give principals sufficient skills 
and information for them to formulate 
their own solutions to special prob- 
lems associated with administration 
of an IGE multiunit school. 

II. Participants 

Up to 5 0 elementary school principals 
who have had at least two months' ex- 
perience with multiunit organization in 
their schools. 

III. Selection Criteria (listed in order of 
priority) 

A. Principals who have or intend to 
have their entire schools organized 
according to the MUS-E design. 

B . Principals who have at least one 

IGE unit in operation in their schools. 

C. Principals who have at least one IGE 
unit in operation but have no plans 
for ey.pansion. 



D. Principals whose adoption of the 
multiunit organization is imminent. 

IV. Stipulation 

By accepting appointment to the institute, 
all participants agree to: 

A. Attend all sessions. 

B . Continue the IGE/MUS-E organiza- 
tional plans for at least one year. 

C. Design and implement a staff inser- 
vice training program explicating 
IGE and the multiunit organization. 

D. Take steps to implement any portions 
of the IGE/MUS-E not currently in 
operation. 

V. Specific Goals and Behavioral Objectives 
for Each Participant 

A. Goal: Mastery of the major concepts 
of IGE/MUS-E contained in lyidi- 
vidually Guided Education and the 
Multiunit Eleiv eyitary School: 
Guidelines for Implementation, 
Wisconsin R&D Center, 1972, and 
other resource materials. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Scores 80% or better on test of 
recall of information. 

2. Scores 80% or better on tests of 
understanding of concepts. 

• ?. Writes ways in which individual 
school practices fulfill major re- 
quirements of the program. 
4, Writes personal case histories of 
major omissions of and departures 
from the IGE/MUS-E model. 

B . Goal: Competence in designing a 
staff development program to pro- 
mote IGE/MUS-E. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Completes, by the end of the in- 
stitute, a systematic detailed 
plan of staff development. 

2. Lists the curricular area(s) with 
which current IGE units are work- 
ing. 

3. Identifies and describes areas in 
the school where existent practice 
does not parallel the model. 
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4. Develops systematic plans to 
implement missing components of 
the model. 

5. Lists sources of consultant and 
curricular assistance. 

C. Goal: Skill in recognizing and writing 
educational goals and objectives. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Writes sets of objectives for 
school-wide program. 

2. Writes sets of objectives for unit 
programs. 

3. Specifies subject areas in which 
IGE is being developed. 

D. Goal: Competence in group leader- 
ship. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Participates in small groups as 
assigned and works on completing 
specific behavioral objectives. 

2. Serves as group leader in small 
group work sessions. 

3. Participates in critical analysis 
of- group leadership styles. 

4. Prepares agenda for forthcoming 
lie meeting. 

5. Writes objectives for the IIC to 
meet during current term. 

E. Goal: Competence in program mon- 
itoring. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Writes plans for monitoring IGE 
units to ensure that each is 
utilizing the IGE model com- 
pletely. 

2. Writes criteria and methods for 
evaluation of unit leaders. 

3. Writes criteria and methods for 
evaluation of unit teachers. 

4. Writes criteria and methods for 
evaluation of other instructional 
personnel. 

5. Writes specifications desired in 
unit leaders. 

F. Goal: Competence in communications. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Writes plans for communication 
of IGE/MUS-E to parents. 



2. Writes plans for communication 
of IGE/MUS-E to students. 

3. Writes olans for comrriunication 
of IGE/MUS-E to central office. 

4. Writes plans for dealing with 
large numbers of visitors to the 
school. 

G. Goal: Competence in locating re- 
sources for the IGE/MUS-E program. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Writes lists of sources for ma- 
terials that IGE teams will be 
requesting. 

2. Develops a plan to inventory 
building for personnel and ma- 
terial resources. 

3. Compiles lists of available 
specialists and consultants 
classified by problem area and 
area of expertise. 

4. Develops and writes an informa- 
tion management system for re- 
porting student progress. 

5. Writes plans for pre- and post- 
assessment of instructional com- 
ponents. 

H. Goal: Contributing to basic knowl- 
edge about administration and opera- 
tion of IGE/MUS-E schools. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Lists the kinds of decisions that 
are or seem to be appropriate for 
delegation to the IGE units. 

2. Lists the kinds of decisions that 
are or seem to be appropriate for 
delegation to the IIC, 

3. Lists the kinds of decisions that 
are or seem to be necessary for 
the principal to retain. 

4. Lists the major problems of 
administering an IGE/MUS-E 
school. 

5. Develops and writes down strat- 
egies for extending IGE/MUS-E 
to the remainder of the building, 
or to other schools in the dis- 
trict. 

6. Develops and writes plans for 
engaging students in planning 
IGE/MUS-E activities. 

7. Develops and writes plans for 
engaging parents and lay par- 
ticipants in IGE unit instructional 
activities. 
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Activity Sequence 

Monday 

8:30- 9:00 
9:00- 9:45 
9:45-10:13 



10:15-10:30 
10:30-11:00 
11:00-12:00 

12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 1:45 

1:45- 3:45 



3:45- 4;30 



4:30- 5:00 
Dinner 
Evening 

Tuesday 

9:00-10:00 
10:00-11:00 

11:00-12:00 

12:30- 1:00 
1:00- 3:30 

3:30- 4:30 
Dinner 
Evening 

Wednesday 

9:00-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-11:00 
11:00-12:00 



Rregistration 

Welcon.e and opening remarks 

Introduction of conference staff; explanation of conference format and 
special characteristics: 

1, Preassessment, instruction, and postassessment of 
goals A through H, all are to be recorded in institute 
manual* 

E» Resource materials (audio visuals, etc.) are available 
on call during and after daily sessions of the institute. 

3. Small groups will be formed according to interest of 
participants. 

4. Each participant is to see that he reaches each objective 
in the institute manual by the end of the week, either by 
working independently, individually with resource persons, 
or in small groups, either ad hoc or staff organized. 

5. Each participant will engage in at least one clinical ses- 
sion as group leader or participant. 

6. All materials developisd by participants are the property 
of the participants. The institute staff will assist in 
duplication of materials to the extent possible. 

Break (coffee and rolls available) 

Lecture — "Educational Goals and Instructional Objectives " 

Work groups convene and work on developing school-wide objectives 

and multi-level instructional objectives 
Lunch — self-host 

Lecture — "IGE/MUS-E Staff Development Programs, Contents, and 
Materials" 

Small groups work on developing staff development, programs — specific 

plans to be developed by each participant and recorded in institute 

manual (coffee and rolls available) 
General Meeting — Assessment, reaction, and sharing of staff development 

ideas. Concentrate on missing elements of IGE/MUS-E and plans to 

implement these. 
Feedback from participants to conference staff 
Self-host 

Independent study and viewing of audio-visual materials 



Lecture: "Small Group Leadership — Theory and Practice" 

Groups meet designated leader at designated place and begin working on 

Objectives B, 1-5 (coffee and rolls available) 
Each group analyzes its leader's behavior in terms of how it might relate 

to lie meetings 
Lu nc h — self- host 

Groups continue to work on tasks begun in morning. Second leader to be 
designated 

Groups analyze leader behavior and assess accomplishment 
Self- host 

Independent study and viewing of audio-visual materials 



Lecture: "Making IGE/MUS-E Work" 
Questions from floor 

Break and continued discussions (coffee and rolls available) 
Each participant, singly or with ad hoc groups, works on writing Objec- 
tives D, 4-5 
Lu nc h — self- ho St 



Wednesday (cont. ) 
1:00- 2:00 
2:00- 2:30 
2:30- 3:30 
3:30- 3:4b 
3:45- 4:30 
Dinner 
Evening 

Thursday 

9:00-10:00 
10:00-10:30 
10:30-10:45 
10:45-12:00 
12:00- 1:00 
1:00- 3:00 
3:00- 3:15 
3:15- 4:30 

Dinner 
Evening 



Friday 



9:00- 9:30 

9:30-11:30 
11:30- i:00 
1:00- 2:00 
2:00- 3:00 

3:00- 4:00 



"Accountability in Education" 
Discussion with speaker 

In small groups, work on Objectives F, 1-4 (third leader to be in charge) 
Break 

Continue on Objectives F, 1-4. Analysis of third leader's behavior 
Self- host 

Independent study and viewing of audio-visual materials 



Lecture: "Instructional Supervision and IGE/MUS-E" 
Question period 

Break (coffee and rolls available) 

Group work on goals and Objectives E, 1-5 (fourth leader to be in charge) 
Lunch — self-host 

Groups analyze group products and leadership style of fourth leader 
Break — coffee and rolls available 

General meeting to discuss various ways of accomplishing instructional 

supervision and evaluation 
Self- host 

Independent study and viewing of audio-visual materials 



General Assembly — questions about IGE/MUS-E that need answering — 
Staff 

Small groups convene and work on Objectives H, 1-7 
Lunch and check out — self-host 
Continue work on Objectives A, 1-7 

General Assembly — Institute staff conduct discussion of questions with 
participants 

Evaluation. General Session and conference recapitulation. Institute 
manuals due 



Announcements and adieu 



VII. Special C onference Procedures and 
Rationale 

One month prior to the institute, ques- 
tionnaires will be sent to all participants 
asking them to indicate their preferences for 
areas of concentration. Information will also 
be gathered on what audio-visual materials 
have already been extensively experienced. 
Final institute plans will reflect the responses 
to this survey, and the small groups will be 
formed according to participants' homogeneity 
of interest and problem areas. Institute staff 
will be available to work with each group at 



all times. At no time will a group be left 
without a resource person. Casting the ma- 
jority of the institute in small group work 
sessions will provide the participants with 
a realistic facsimile of their work with the 
IIC. 

Workbook type packets will be prepared 
for the participants so that each will be able 
to keep track of his own accomplishments. 
Each group will prepare a master-collation of 
the sum of its members' work and leave it 
with the conference staff. These, in turn, 
will be collated and distributed to each par- 
ticipant after the conference is over. 
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Example Prospectus for Advanced Leadership Training Institute for Reading Staff Teachers 

I. Purpose 

The genercU objective of the institute is to acquaint participants with the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading Skill Development (WDRSD) and its components in sufficient detail to permit implementation 

at the iocai school love I. 

II. Criteria for Selection 

The Institute for Multiunit Reading Staff Teachers is intended for personnel who have imple- 
mented or are planning to implement the WDRSD in multiunit settings. 

III. Procedures 

The program is designed to incorporate the IGE instructional programing model. All participants 
will be preassessed at the opening session of the conference. Participants will then be programed 
into appropriate sessions with staff members available to provide individual assistance to participants. 

IV. Behavioral Objectives 

The objectives listed below specify the behaviors of the participants to be pursued during the 
institute. 

Already Need to Check When 
Mastered Master Mastered 



1. Upon completion of the institute, 80% of the participants 
will be able to achieve an 80'% score on a pa per- and - 
pencil test designed to measure understanding of be- 
havioral objectives. 

2. Upon completion of the institute. 80"'., of the participants 
will be able to achieve an 80"n score on a pa per- and - 
pencil test designed to measure understanding and func- 
tion of WDRSD components. 

3. Upon completion of the institute. 80"'u of tiie participants 
will be able to achieve a score of SO'^o on a knowledge 
test measuring understanding of the use of *:ests and test 
scores for the implementation of WDRSD. 

4. Upon completion of the institute, 100% of the participants 
will have used the informal reading inventory. 

0. Upon completion of the institute, 80"',, of the participants 
will receive at least an 80% score on a test measuring 
implementation practices of WDRSD. 

Upon completion of the institute, 80%) of the participants 
will demonstrate a favorable attitude toward an instruc- 
tional programing model in reading and other subject 
matter areas as measured by an attitudinal question- 
naire. 

7. Upon completion of th^ institute, 100''r, of the participant 
work groups v/ill be able to identify and group pupils 
having common skill development. 
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Ill 

Evaluation of Advanced Leadership Institutes 
(August 1971 to November 1972) 



Introduction 

As a part of the support system estab- 
lished for the national implementation of IGE/ 
MUS-E, a series of advanced leadership in- 
stitutes were planned for the three target 
groups; unit leaders, principals, and staff 
reading teachers. This section presents eval- 
uations from 13 of 21 one-week institutes 
covering the period from August 1971 to 
November 1972. The evaluations for 9 of the 
13 unit leader institutes are presented first, 
followed by the reports of 2 of the 6 institutes 
for principals in multiunit schools and the 
2 institutes for reading teachers. 

The Unit Leader Institutes 

Unit Leaders, August 2-6, 1971, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Fifty-two unit leaders attended this in- 
stitute, which offered a set of objectives 
from which each participant could select a 
program to meet his particular needs. The 
objectives v/ere grouped into seven areas; 
(I ) IGE/MUS-E concepts. (2) application of 
the Instructional Programing Model, (3) com- 
petence in group dynamics. (4) implementation 
of the Instructional Programing Model, (5) im- 
plementation of assessment procedures, 

(6) planning instructional programs, and 

(7) planning staff development. In the first 
area a paper-and- pencil test was given to 
assess master/ of six objectives. In the 
second and third areas six objectives were 
prescribed for the participants. In the latter 
four areas there were 13 objectives; the par- 
ticipant was to choose one for each area. In 
total, there was a set of 2 5 objectives, six 
of which were prescribed. 

On the first day of the institute each par- 
ticipant selected a set of objectives to meet 



his particular needs. The mean number of ob- 
jectives selected for the seven areas was 13. 
Seventy-two percent of the participants also 
selected at least one other objective as an 
optional objective. On the last day of the in- 
stitute the participants indicated which of the 
previously selected objectives had been at- 
tained at 80 percent or greater. The mean for 
attainment was SO percent with a range of 
40 percent to 100 percent. These data were 
obtained by analyzing 43 behavioral objective 
checklists that were completed on the last 
day. 

Table 4 contains a breakdown of the at- 
tainment percentages for each of the seven 
areas. 

The data in Table 4 indicate that attempts 
to master three of the IGE concepts were the 
most disappointing and that two Instructional 
Programing Model areas were the most en- 
couraging. 

In summary, the institute was moderately 
successful in that a sizable proportion of the 
objectives were attained by a reasonable num- 
ber of the participants. There is evidence to 
suggest that mastery of the IGE concepts was 
not satisfactorily attained. 

Unit Leaders, October 27-31, 1971, 
University of Wisconsin — Eau Claire 

This institute was attended by 60 experi- 
enced unit leaders (having a minimum of two 
months' experience) from Wisconsin. Minne- 
sota, and Illinois v/ho represented 25 school 
systems and two campus schools. The insti- 
tute was designed to permit each individual 
to (1) have experience in a unit situation 
(This v;as accomplished by the formation of 
permanent "unit sized" small groups.), and 
(2) meet his personal objectives in the way 
best suited to him, and (3) to practice IGE in 
a workshop setting. The framework for 
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TABLE 4 



Percent of Participants Attaining 
Their Objectives in Seven Areas 

Area Percent 



1. IGE/MUS-E concepts 

Learning Modes 61 

Multiunit Operations 36 

Assessment 32 

Instructional Programing Model 86 

Roles and Responsibilities 71 

Behavioral Objectives 82 

2. Application of the Instructional Programing Model 92 

3. Competence in Group Dynamics 73 

4. Implementation of the Instructional Programing Model 87 

5. Implementation of Assessment Procedures 71 

6. Planning Instructional Programs ' 80 

7. Planning Staff Development 76 



accomplishing these goals was the IGE In- 
structional Programing Model in various 
adaptations, as follows: 

1. General Institute Objectives : To 
become a more effective unit leader 
in terms of competency in IGE/MUS- 
E concepts and leadership strategies. 

2. Specific Objectives : A pre-arranged 
list of specific objectives covering 
major concepts. 

3. Assessment : A cognitive test cover- 
ing six areas of IGE and assessment 
of individual needs. 

4. Individual Objectives ; Set according 
to preassessment results of objectives 
listed by participants. 

5. Design and Implementation of Learn - 
ing Program: Each participant planned 
his own program. 

6. Postassessment : Each participant 
completed a posttest on the cognitive 
areas and indicated whether he felt 
he had met his objective. 

Most activities were carried out in small 
group settings, although there were options 
for independent study and some scheduled 
.large group activities. Provision was also 
made for learning in one-to-one situations 
and with a variety of materials and media to 
accommodate individual learning styles. At 
the end of each afternoon session, the IIC 



met with the "unit leader for the day." 
Members of each of the permanent groups 
alternately filled this role. 

Evaluation . The various sessions were 
evaluated. The data indicated that participants 
rated the small group sessions higher than the 
large group sessions. Both intuitive feelings 
on the part of the staff and rating data from 
evaluation devices indicated that this instiLute 
was not as well received as the August 9-13, 
1971. institute. Reasons for this might include 
(1) the physical facilities (Eau Claire County 
Youth Camp rather than the campus); (2) sched- 
uling during the week and into the weekend; 
and (3) the state of mind of participants and 
staff (work time vs . summer vacation time) . 

Unit Leaders, November 1-5, 1971, 
Marquette University 

Fifty experienced unit leaders who were 
recommended by their principals attended this 
one-week institute. Each unit leader agreed 
to bring relevant materials and data to make 
the institute a practical one and to return to 
a multiunit school after completing the insti- 
tute. 

The general purpose of the institute was 
to help the participants, who had been unit 
leaders for a minimum of two months, to im- 
prove implementation of IGE in their multiunit • 
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TABLE 5 

Participant Ratings of the Institute Questions 



Ratings^ Means 



1. 


Do you feel that the objectives were clearly stated? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X - 


4.09 


2. 


Did you find the material given you helpful? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X = 


3.93 


3. 


Do you fee] that the institute was well organized? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X = 


3.54 


4. 


How would you rate the institute as a whole? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X = 


3.25 


5. 


Do you feel that the objectives were fulfilled? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X = 


3.14 


6. 


Would you recommend that other lead teachers attend 
this institute next year? 


5® 


3 


2 


1 


X = 


3.77 


7. 


What suggestions can you make that would have made 

the institute more meaningful (curriculum and/or methods)? 















Scale: 5, excellent; 4, good; 3. average; 2, fair; 1, poor. 
Modal responses are circled. 



schools. The target population was primarily 
unit leaders in eastern Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois. 

Behavioral objectives for participants 
covered the following topics: (1 ) roles and 
responsibilities in a multiunit school, (2) the 
lie and SPG, (3) the components of IGE, 

(4) writing and use of behavioral objectives, 

(5) organization of a multiunit school, (6) sys- 
tematic and qualitative assessment, and 

(7) inservice activities. Participants also 
visited a functioning multiunit school. 

Participant Evaluation of the Institute . 
The participants were asked to rate the in- 
stitute using a scale of 5-1 on the following 
questions. 

K Do you feel that the objectives were 
clearly stated? 

2. Did you find the materials given you 
helpful? 

3. Do you feel that the institute was 
well organized? 

4. How would you rate the institute as 
a whole ? 

5. Do you feel that the objectives were 
fulfilled? 

6. Would you recommend that other 
lead teachers attend this institute 
next year? 

7. What suggestions can you make that 
would have made the institute more 
meaningful (curriculum and/or 
methods ) ? 

8. How would you rate interest level? 
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9. Do you feel that the important con- 
cepts were emphasized? 

10. Amount learned? 

11. Usefulness of material presented? 

12. Preparation of materials and presen- 
tations ? 

13. Did you find solutions to some of 
your problems ? 

Tables 5 and 6 indicate participant re- 
sponse and summarize and identify both the 
mean response and modal response. 

Summary . The data show that the majority 
of participants rated the overall value and 
organization of the institute as good, that the 
objectives of the institute had been clearly 
stated and fulfilled, and that the materials 
used were good. The mean ratings indicated 
general satisfaction with the institute. 

Ratings of the presentations and activities 
indicated that the simulation experience of 
unit and school organization interpersonal re- 
lationships was judged to be the most bene- 
ficial activity in the institute. The participants 
also judged the visit to a multiunit school 
and the presentation on insert/ice programs as 
very valuable experiences. In each of these 
categories it was of interest to note that 
where preparation of materials and presenta- 
tions were highly rated, so also was the in- 
terest level of participants. The participants 
reported general dissatisfaction with the sim- 
ulation activities related to reading. 

In the judgment of the 50 participating unit 
leaders, the institute was successful. 
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Unit Le'aders, November 8:12, 1971, 
University of Toledo 

Fifty unit leaders who had at least two 
months' experience and had been recommended 
by their principals attended this one-week 
institute; its primary purpose was Implementing 
IGE in a curriculum area in a muitiunit school. 
Detailed objectives, circulated to the partici- 
pants two months prior to the Institute, covered 
the following major topics: (1) the muitiunit 
school and its organization; (2) the basic 
philosophy and components of IGE; (3) writing 
and using behavioral objectives; (4) evalua- 
tion, research, and development in the multi- 
unit school; and (5) Inservice programs for 
the muitiunit school. 

Prior to the Institute, each candidate 
agreed In writing to the following selection 
criteria: (1 ) to return to a muitiunit school 
after the institute; (2) to do the necessary 
background study, to obtain a unit decision 
on one curriculum area for instructional im- 
provement prior to the institute, and to bring 
relevant materials for development of an in- 
structional program in this area while at the 
institute; and (3) to develop an instructional 
program at the institute, to implement it in his 
unit, and to submit it to the institute leaders 
by April 1 , 1972. 

The instruction for the major topic areas 
took place in large groups. Development of 
specific curriculum areas for IGE was carried 
out in small groups. These groups, of approxi- 
mately six participants each, were formed 
around either reading, mathematics, or social 
studies. Prior to the institute selected par- 
ticipants indicated their area of interest. As 
anticipated, the majority of participants se- 
lected reading as their area; the WDRSD was 
used as the major curriculum resource. 

Summary of Paitlcipant Performance . A 
test was administered on the first and final 
days of the institute. The test consisted of 
50 multiple- choice items which have been 
categorized into three subtests. The results 
of the subtests are given in Table 7. 

The average gain per participant between 
pre- and posttest was 6 points, and the great- 
est individual gain was 19 points. The pre- 
test was used primarily as a diagnostic tool, 
and specific activities were designed to cor- 
rect low scores. 

A substantial portion of institute activity 
was devoted to the curriculum materials for 
specific areas. The participants worked on 
materials and implementation directed toward 
use in their own units and began v/ork on the 
instructional program. In order to facilitate 
the program development, post- institute 
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TABLE 7 

Participant Scores on Pretest and Posttest 



Subtest 


Highest 
Pos sible 
Score 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


MUS Organi- 
zation 


24 


18 


20 


Curriculum 


15 


9.6 


11.4 


Measurement 


ii 


5.2 


7.4 


Total 


50 


32.8 


38.8 



working sessions were scheduled during the 
first three months of 1972 for institute staff 
and participants, grouped on the basis of 
geographical proximity. Since the instruc- 
tional programs were implementation- oriented, 
the post- institute exchange among participants 
proved quite beneficial. 

The objectives and instruction for the 
institute were specifically developed for "ex- 
perienced" unit leaders, that is, those' having 
a minimum of two months' experience. Poten- 
tial participants had agreed to meet specified 
criteria, one of which identified the experience 
level. However, upon commencement of the 
institute a limited number of selected partici- 
pants were found to have had no unit leader 
experience. Also, since muitiunit schools had 
been operational in the Toledo area for some 
time, experience ranged as high as four years. 
This wide variety of background and experi- 
ence meant that some participants required 
additional work in order to adequately meet 
the objectives. Nevertheless, there was no 
compromising of the objectives. Since the 
relatively fixed time schedule allowed con- 
siderable independent work in small groups 
the variance in background did not cause 
serious difficulty. 

Participant Evaluation of the Institute . 
The participants had an opportunity at the 
close of the institute to provide a written 
evaluation of their institute experience. All 
participants responded to the form. The par- 
ticipants' reactions are summarized below. 

Forty-seven participants felt that the ma- 
terials of the institute were adequate, and 
three felt that they were not. The result was 
the same on the question of whether or not 
the objectives were met — 47 participants re- 
sponded 3' (The participants who responded 
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no on the first question were not the same 
three who responded no on the second ques- 
tion. ) There were three open-ended questions 
dealing with the perceived strengths and weak- 
nesses of the institute and suggestions for 
improving future institutes. A variety of re- 
sponses was obtained to these questions. 
In summary, the major strong points were 
identified as: /., 

1. Three specific curriculum arecir ware 
offered for development. 

2. Experiences were shared among unit 
leaders. 

3. There was opportunity to work in 
small groups, resulting in useful 
information to take back to the unit. 

4. The institute staff exhibited strengths, 
competency, and cooperation. 

5. Participants learned about the rela- 
tionship between public schools and 
the university. 

There were, of course, scattered individual 
comments, such as "the use of Kettering ma- 
terials," which appeared as both a strong and 
a weak point. The major weak points are 
summarized as: 

1. Heterogeneity of experience and 
background amonq participants 
caused some initial difficulties in 
working together. 

2. Information abuut mi-iJtiunit school 
development in other localities was 
perceived as not ver/ relevant. 

3. Time allotment for the Institute was 
too short. 

The participants seemed to be quite sen- 
sitive to the necessity of having specific 
objectives: for the institute; this came through 
In the strong points and also in the recom- 
' mendatlons. They felt that objectives should 
be — and at this institute were — directed 
toward implementation and activities the 
teacher can use. One recommendation that 
was quite common was that participants have 
backgrounds as homogeneous as possible. 
Also, several participants felt that entire unit 
staffs, including the principal, should be in- 
volved. Many people felt that the time for 
the institute — in terms of days — could have 
been longer; some wanted to consider more 
than a single curriculum area. Several of the 
more novice participants desired to visit a 
multiunit school. Because this v/as an insti- 
tute for advanced unit leaders, this sugges- 
tion did not seem appropriate. Many partici- 
pants recommended continued contact with each 
other after the conclusion of the institute. 

20 
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Conclusions and Recommendations . The 
overall reaction of the participants to the in- 
stitute program was very favorable. Based on 
the performances of the participants, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the institute objec- 
tives were adequately met and that the insti- 
tute was successful. Excellent materials 
were generated in the curriculum areas and 
submitted to the institute staff in the spring 
of 1972. Considering tlie recommendations of 
the participants and the staff observations, 
the following recommendations for future in- 
stitutes appear in order: 

1. When the potential population of par- 
ticipants merits, participants should 
have backgrounds as homogeneous as 
possible. This recommendation holds 
when institutes are directed toward 

a single type of unit staff members, 
e.g., unit leader, principal. This 
would certainly be applicable when 
regular unit teachers comprise the 
population. 

2. Institutes that involve principals, 
unit leaders, and unit teachers cer- 
tainly merit consideration. This 
would, of course, limit the number 
of schools involved. However, it 
would give an entire staff the same 
information, perspective, etc. 

3. Working in the context of a specific 
curriculum area is very good — it 
focuses the activity for the partici- 
pants. 

4. Except for two hours of presentations, 
the entire institute was staffed by 
University of Toledo personnel; this 
seemed to work out very well, espe- 
cially for the curriculum areas under 
study. 

5. Based on participants' reactions, in- 
stitutes shorter than one week have 
little merit except possibly as intro- 
ductory institutes. It may be worth- 
while to conduct institutes of longer 
duration, e.g., two or three weeks. 

6. In order to avoid confusion about the 
objectives of institutes, it may be 
desirable to develop a pool of objec- 
tives covering introductory to quite 
advanced work. Institute directors 
could then select the appropriate 
objectives. 

There was essentially no absenteeism 
during the entire week of the institute. Sev- 
eral Toledo schools shifted their teacher- 
parent conferences, originally scheduled for 
Thursday and Friday of the institute week, so 
that unit leaders could attend. The University 



TABLE 8 



Percent of Participants or Respondents 
Attaining Seven Secondary Objectives 



Objective 


Percent 


Develops and writes a theoretical model for mapping a process 




for solving an instructional problem in IGE. 


(40)° 90 


Uses the Instructional Prooraming Model in describing how an 




instructional obiective rittained fnr lpnmpr«^ 


73 


Develops and writes a program of assessment in a prescribed 




skill area. 


29 


Writes and identifies age groupings of 3 to 5 motivational tech- 




niques for learners that have been successful. 


54 


Identifies the processes in decision-making that affect thi:5 IIC. 


73 


Identifies the processes in dec is ion- making that affect this 




multiunit team. 


100 


Practices skill building in the development of communication 




skills. 


90 



Percent of total number of participants; all other values percent of respondents. 



of Toledo has over the past four years con- 
ducted several institutes dealing with multi- 
unit school development. (Funding has come 
from various sources.) The interest generated 
by these institutes and the excellent teacher 
and principal response attest to the inservice 
value placed upon them. 



Unit Leaders, January 11-15, 1972, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Seventy-three unit leaders attended this 
mid-winter institute; the primary objective 
was to dtivelop a process for effective unit 
functioning. Forty-two percent of the partici- 
pants responded to a follow-up evaluation 
form sent subsequent to the institute, and 
97 percfcjnt of them indicated that they had 
attained the program objective. 

The institute also had seven secondary 
objectives. The first of these, the writing of 
a theoretical paper, was assessed for all the 
participants. The data for assessing the re- 
maining six objectives came from the re- 
spondents to the follow-up evaluation form. 
Table 8 contains the percentages of partici- 
pants or respondents who attained mastery of 
the seven secondary objectives. The data 
reported on attainment of the seven secondary 
objectives are not favorable. Only two of the 



objectives were attained by more than 80 per- 
cent of the respondents. The two objectives 
with the lowest levels of attainment involved 
writing; attainment of these may have been 
difficult for a group that had already produced 
one document, the theoretical paper. 

The follow-up evaluation form permitted 
the respondents to rate the institute in terms 
of seven characteristics. Table 9 contains 
the mean ratings for each of the characteristics. 

The ratings of the institute are generally 
favorable. No mean value is below 3.5 on a 

TABLE 9 

Mean Rating^ of the Institute on 
Seven Characteristics 

Characteristic Mean Rating 



Planning 3.5 

Execution 3.5 

Conception 3.6 

Hospitality 3.8 

Information 3.7 

Organization 3.5 

Usefulness 3.5 

Mean of Means 3.6 
^4-point scale. 
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4- point sccil.3. Those favorable ratings are 
further supported by the general comments 
made by the respondents. More than 85 per- 
cent of those who made evaluative comments 
were positive about the information gained, 
the flexibility of the institute leaders, and 
the stimulation of the presentations. Thirty 
percent of the respondents recommended that 
a school visit should be arranged in the future. 

In summary, the institute was successful 
in that a substantial proportion of the partici- 
pants achieved its primary objective. There 
were some negative aspects related to the 
secondary objectives, L 't these were bal- 
anced by the generally favorable rating of the 
institute by the respondents. 

Unit Leaders, June 26-30, 1972, 
University of Hartford 

With one exception, the 42 participants 
attending the one-week institute were prac- 
ticing unit leaders with a minimum of two 
months' experience. (The exception was a 
staff teacher who would assume the role of 
unit leader in the coming school year.) The 
overall purpose of the institute was to im- 
prove the skills of the unit leader functioning 
in a multiunit school by providing instruction 
based on identified needs. 

The performance objectives designed for 
the unit leaders in the institute were based 
on staff assessment of il) each participant's 
mastery level of the basic concepts of IGE, 
including the organization and operation, the 
roles and responsibilities, grouping patterns, 



the Instructional Programing Model, behavioral 
objectives, and assessment procedures; and 
(2) the needs and expectations of each partic- 
ipant as determined by a questionnaire sent 
to prospective participants prior to the insti- 
tute. 

The unit leader objectives thus determined 
included (1) attains mastery in basic concepts 
of IGE/MUS-E; (2) practices skill building in 
development of communication skills; (3) de- 
velops a program for improving communication 
in his own units; (4) assesses his school pro- 
grams in terms of unit planning, use of volun- 
teer and paid aides, student counseling, func- 
tions of the lie, unit scheduling, and develop- 
ment of reading resource centers; and (5) de- 
velops strategies for improving areas assessed 
above. 

Instruction covering generalized needs of 
the participants took place in large group ses- 
sions, while the majority of institute time was 
spent in small group sessions scheduled to 
provide broad options for each unit leader. 
Instruction in the 15 topics identified by pro- 
spective participants was -provided in small 
group sessions during the course of the institute. 

Participant Evaluation of the Program . At 
the conclusion of the institute the participants 
were asked to evaluate (1) the overall insti- 
tute experience, {Z) the opportunity to exchange 
ideas, and f3) the new information provided. 
In addition, the participants were asked to 
identify the most valuable institute experience. 
In the judgment of the participants, the insti- 
tute was generally successful. Participant 
evaluation is summarized in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 
Participant Evaluation of Institute 

1. Overall institute experience: 

Disappointing: 0% Worthwhile: 33% Rewarding: 67% 

2. The institute provided the opportunity to exchange ideas: 
Disappointing: 0% Worthwhile: 65% Rewarding: 35% 

3. The institute provided new information: 

Disappointing: 0% Worthwhile: 45% Rewarding: 55% 

4. What part of the program would you rate as the most valuable? Explain. 

Communication skills (group dynamics) was indicated 
as overwhelming choice by more than 90% of the 
participants. 
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Unit Leaders, July 17-21, 1972, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Forty-nine unit leaders attended this 
mid- summer institute that had as its ultimate 
objective the development of more effective 
unit leaders. On the basis of the ratings 
given by 45 of the participants on o post- 
institute evaluation item, attainment of the 
objective was moderate; the mean ratinci was 
3.6 on a 5-point scale. 

Two other objectives were set for the 
participants. One dealt with mastery of the 
knowledge related to IGE/MUS-t;; the other 
pertained to the functioning of the participants' 
units. The knowledge objective was divided 
into six areas: (l) behavioral objectives, 
(Z) multiunit operation, (3) grouping patterns, 
(4) Instructional Programing Model, (5) roles 
and responsibilities, and (6) IGE a'^sessment. 
A mastery criterion of 80 percent of the items 
on a paper-and-pencil test was set for each 
of the areas. Table 11 contains the percent 
of the participants who achieved the mastery 
criterion for each of the areas. The strong 
evidence indicates that the participants at- 
tained the knowledge objectives with the ex- 
ception of the one related to multiunit opera- 
tion. 



TABLE 11 

Percent of Participants Attaining the 
Mastery Criterion on 
Six Knowledge Objectives 



Percent 
Attaining 



Objective Masteiy 



1. Behavioral Objectives 100 

2. Multiunit Operation 69 

3. Grouping Patterns 83 

4. Instructional Program mg Model 97 
5» Roles and Responsibilities 97 
6. IGE Assessment 91 



For the objective related to unit function- 
ing, the participants rated the degree to which 
units were able to attain performance objec- 
tives and to identify problems and objectives 
for further refinement during 1972-7 3. The 
mean rating for this objective was 2.8 on a 
5-point scale. This indicates a relatively 
low level of attainment. Eighteen percent of 
the participants indicated attainment of the 
objective, while 33 percent indicated failure 
to attain the objective. The remaining 49 per- 
cent chose a rating which was noncommittal. 



A feature of the institute was to provide 
opportunities for the participants to convene 
in interest groups. Seventy- three percent of 
the participants indicated that they did not 
attend interest groups. Some attended concur- 
rent Individually Guided Education and Indi- 
vidually Guided Motivation sessions. Others 
arranged for school visits; the lack of sched- 
uled school vij>its was noted frequently in 
the comments section of the post- institute 
evaluation fonTi. 

On the fourth day of the institute partici- 
pants were encouraged to write a brief evalua- 
tion of the institute, including both the posi- 
tive and negative aspects. Consequently, 
there were considerably more evaluative com- 
ments available to assess the institute than for 
any other institute. The majority of the partici- 
pants provided positive comments. They were 
supportive of the institute leaders in terms 
of their flexibility, understanding, and concern 
for the participants. Many (38 percent) ex- 
pressed in one way or another appreciation 
for the experience provided by the institute. 
No partic ipant was completely satisfied. Al- 
though the genera), tone of the comments was 
positive, every evaluation contained at least 
one constructive criticism. The most fre- 
quently expressed suggestions were (1) pro- 
vide tor differences in the experience level 
of the participants, (2) provide for interaction 
between principals and unit leaders (a luncheon 
was planned), (3) provide experience in group 
dynamics, (4) provide for school visits , and 
(5) provide time and opportunity for effective 
work in interest areas. 

Although the mastery levels on the knowl- 
edge objective were quite high and the evalua- 
tive comments of the participants praised 
aspects of the institute, two of the objectives, 
including the primary objective, received rela- 
tively low ratings. In addition, the partici- 
pants lelt thai the institute could have been 
better organized to meet their indi\/idual needs. 

Unit Leaders, August 7-11, 1972, 
University of V\/isconsin — Eau Claire 

One hundred experienced unit leaders 
from Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois at- 
tended this one-week institute. The emphasis 
of the institute was on using the Instructional 
Programing Model (IPM) for the instruction of 
the participants. The Instructional Programing 
Model format included general institute ob- 
jectives, specific objectives, assessment, 
identification of specific objectives to meet 
individual needs, learning program, and post- 
assessment. 

The overall goals of the institute were 
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to allow each participant to (I) illustrate com- 
petency in the six areas of IGE/MUS-E (be- 
havioral objectives, multiunit operations, 
grouping patterns, instructional programing, 
roles and responsibilities, and assessment); 
(2) develop greater expertise in oue in-depth 
area such as leadership assessment and per- 
sonnel evaluation, individually guided moti- 
vation, organizing the curriculum according 
to the Instructional Prcqraming Model, or group 
interaction and implementation of the WDRSD; 
and (3) select elective sessions for participa- 
tion according to individual need and/or interest. 

Participants set individual objectives to 
attain mastery of 80 percent in required areas 
and chose their in-depth and elective areas 
by need and interest. The only sessions the 
participants were required to attend were 
those in any of the six required areas in which 
they did not demonstrate mastery. Individuals 
and small groups could also work on their own 
time to achieve mastery in these areas. 

Evaluation . Each of the 100 participants 
was required to achieve mastery of 80 percent 
in each of the six required areas and d?d so. 
This institute was rated very highly by all 
participants. Participant evaluation data are 
given in Table 12. 

The participants could select one or more 
of the in-depth areas and demonstrate mastery. 
Participants were asked to rate activities in 
these areas on a 3-point scale — 1 , a low 
rating; 2, a medium rating; and 3, a high 
rating — in terms of meeting the needs of par- 
ticipants. The mean ratings of the 5 in-depth 
areas ranged from 2.26 to 2.86, indicating 
general satisfaction with the in-depth oppor- 
tunities. 

In addition, 2 5 elective sessions or mini- 
workshops were available for participants. 
For the most part, the mean evaluative ratings 
were high. 

The participants were asked to give open- 
ended general comments about the institute, 
its fonnat, and sessions. The comments in- 
dicated the strong points to be (1) the schedul- 
ing which provided opportunity for selecting 
a wide variety of sessions, (2) the opportunity 
to individually select sessions, and (3) the 
general organization (only one in 81 responses 
indicated dissatisfaction with the organization 
and the workshop format). One participant 
commented, "Finally; we were treated in line 
with the way we believe education should be 
shared — much appreciated the choices — 
great. " 



Unit Leaders, November 13-17, 1972, 
University of Toledo 

Fifty unit leaders who had at least two 
months' experience and were recommended by 
their principals attended this institute; its 
primary gojl was implementing the Instructional 
Programing Model (IPM) in one or the other of 
the following areas: science, social studies, 
or math or reading. 

Institute objectives covering the basic 
concepts of multiunit operation and IGE were 
presented early in the institute in order to 
ensure an adequate background for all partici- 
pants. These objectives were presented in 
large and small groups as well as independently 
according to the identified needs of the par- 
ticipants. The objectives, which were circu- 
lated to prospective participants ten weeks 
prior to the institute, included (1) the multi- 
unit school and its organization; (2) the com- 
ponents of IGE; (3) the development and use 
of behavioral objectives; (4) evaluation, re- 
search, and development in a multiunit school; 
and (5) inservice programs in a multiunit 
school. 

Prior to the institute each participant 
agreed to the following selection criteria: 
(1) to do the necessary background study and 
bring materials for development in an instruc- 
tional area while at the institute, (2) to de- 
velop an IGE program in this area and imple- 
ment it in his unit during the 1972-73 aca- 
demic year, and (3) to return to a multiunit 
school after completing the institute. 

Participant Pennrmance . A test consist- 
ing of 5 0 items was administered on the first 
and final days of the institute. The 50 items 
were categorized into four subtests, and the 
mean scores by subtest are given in Table 13. 
The pretest was used primarily as a diagnostic 
tool; however, performance was clearly higher 
on th'j pretest than had been anticipated. The 
participants of institutes appear to be in- 
creasingly more knowledgeable about IGE/ 
MUS-E. 

A substantial portion of institute activity 
was devoted to the implementation of the IPM 
in specific curriculum areas. The participants 
worked on materials and implementation di- 
rected toward use in their own units and be- 
gan work on the instructional program identi- 
fied prior to Institute participation. 

During the institute, participants were 
invited to visit the Instructional Materials 
Center, a new facility developed by the 




TABLE 12 

Evaluation of Advanced Leadership Institute for Unit Leaders 



Mastery, 

Number Mean 
Responding Rating^ 



REQUIRED AREAS (do all) 

IGE/MUS-E Content 

Behavioral Objectives 
Multiunit Operations 
Grouping Patterns 
Instructional Programing 
Roles and Responsibilities 
IGE Assessment 

In-depth Areas (Select one or more) 



Leadership Assessment/Personnel Evaluation 71 2.86 

Individually Guided Motivation 104 2.26 

Organizing Curriculum for IGE 98 2.34 

Group Interaction 55 2.80 

Implementing the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development 61 2.39 

ELECTIVE SESSIONS (Including topics for ad hoc, independent study, 
and experimental sessions) 

Social Studies - Poole 4 3.00 

Making the Unit Leader Role Meaningful 21 2.95 

Group Dynamics 47 2.89 

Humanizing Education 19 2.89 

Decision Making 32 2.81 

Small Group Strategies 24 2.79 

Cognitive Instructional Strategies 20 2.70 

Establishing Priorities . 16 2.69 

Affective Simulation "j 52 2.63 

Independent Study 24 2.54 

IGE Inservice Program 12 2.5 0 

Children's Independent Study 10 2.50 

Home-School Communication 31 2.42 

C lassroom Questioning 5 2.40 

C omputer Management 6 2.3 3 

Using Aides 12 2.33 

Self-Improvement 10 2.30 

Read Games and Stations 7 2.29 

"We Agree" 7 2.29 

Scheduling Management 22 2.23 

Assessment in IGE 74 2.20 

What's New in IGE 19 2.16 

In service Program Development 51 2.06 

Grouping Students 3 0 2.00 

Including Kindergarten 26 1.96 



General comments on sessions, format, etc. 



^3- point scale: 1, low; 2, medium; 3, high. 
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TABLE 13 

Participant Scores cn Pretest and Posttest 



Subtest 


Highest 
Possible 
Score 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


MUS Organization 


14 


1 0.5 


11.4 


IGE System 


9 


7.5 


7.8 


Competency- Based Education 


17 


11.6 


12.8 


Evaluation 


12 


6.9 


7.2 


Total 


• 50 


36.5 


39.2 



Metropolitan League of the Toledo area. This 
facility, housed in a Toledo public multiunit 
school, is open to all teachers in the Metro- 
politan League. The institute participants 
used this materials center and the Curriculum 
Material Center of the College of Education 
as aids in developing their curriculum areas. 

Participant Evaluation of the Institute . The 
participants had an opportunity at the close of 
the institute to provide a written reaction to 
the institute. The comments were many and 
varied, but the positive comments far outnum- 
bered the negative. Generally, the participants 
felt that the objectives of the institute had 
been met and that the materials were adequate. 
The overwhelming feeling toward the institute 
experience was that it was worthwhile; sev- 
eral participants thought it was excellent. 

Each participant selected one curriculum 
area in which to implement the IPM. Several 
participants indicated they would have liked 
the opportunity to work in all areas. Appar- 
ently unit leaders are gaining confidence in 
their IGE piograming skills and are willing 
to expand beyond a single area. There was 
some suggestion that the viewing of the basic 
films was not necessary, further indication 
of the greater knowledgeability of the partici- 
pants. 

The Principal Institutes 

Principals, August 2-6, 1971, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Thirty- four experienced principals and 
two district instructional supervisors attended 
an institute that had as its primary objective 
providing resources to develop better MUS-E 
principals. Twenty- nine of the principals 



indicated on follow-up questionnaire sent in 
January 1972 that they were better MUS-E 
principals because of the institute. One of 
the supervisors felt that the institute had not 
assisted him because it failed to deal with 
realistic issues and to be specific to his 
needs. Although the other supervisor indi- 
cated support for the institute, he felt that 
the question concerning improved effective- 
ness did not pertain to him. 

Principals were asked to indicate which 
portions of the institute and which other 
sources of assistance had been particularly 
helpful in making them more effective MUS-E 
principals. One hundred percent of them in- 
dicated that the other principals at the insti- 
tute were a beneficial resource. The institute 
speakers and the information presented at the 
institute were selected by 69 percent of the 
principals. Fifty percent of the participants 
found the institute staff helpful, and 45 per- 
cent indicated the materials provided by the 
institute. Regarding sources of assistance 
other than the institute, 86 percent of the 
participants indicated more experience, while 
52 percent indicated better support from the 
teachers. The data indicate that the institute 
was a success because it provided the oppor- 
tunity for experienced multiunit principals to 
get together. 

Seven program objectives were set for 
the institute on the basis of a pre- institute 
questionnaire. The participants were asked 
to rank order these objectives and to indicate 
some specific information that they hoped to 
obtain. On the last day of the institute the 
participants were asked to rank the objectives 
again. Table 14 contains the objectives and 
the mean rankings of the two sets of data. 

The data presented in Table 14 indicate 
that the rankings did not change appreciably. 
The objectives related to program evaluation 
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TABLE 14 



Mean Rankings of Seven Objectives 
Before and After Institute 





Objective Pre- 


Mean 
-Institute 


Mean 
Post-Institute 


1. 


How to identify, select, evaluate 
and work more effectively with 
unit leaders. 


4.0 


3.7 


2. 


How to plan and organize a staff 
development program for an MUS-E 
staff. 


2.5 


2.2 


3. 


How to better relate units to each 
other to build a unified school. 


3.5 


3.3 


4. 


How to improve school-community 
relations. 


4.4 


4.5 


5. 


How to gain further information on 
other R &i D Center products and 
acquire MUc>-E inservice materials. 


5.5 


5.9 


6. 


How to evaluate program outcomes. 


3.5 


4.0 


7. 


How to better understand the decision- 
making process in a multiunit school 


4.1 


4.1 



and selection of unit leaders changed position 
and the extreme rankings were more firmly 
established, but all other relationships were 
maintained. The participants wanted assist- 
ance in staff development, but they did not 
want to gain further information about the 
Center's products. 

The data on specific information wanted 
by the participants indicated interpersonal 
relationships as most important; 5 0 percent of 
the participants were interested in this area. 
Forty- one percent of the participants wanted 
information on how to evaluate their programs. 
Twenty- nine percent of the participants were 
concerned with the decision-making process. 

Seventeen percent of the participants in- 
dicated unqualified attainment of their own 
highly ranked specific objectives. Another 
37 percent had some reservations about full 
attainment of all their objectives, but were 
generally satisfied. Thirteen percent of the 
participants felt that they had failed to meet 
their objectives. The remaining 33 percent 
indicated that they had only partially attained 
their objectives. 

The negative comments focused on dis- 
satisfaction in the evaluation (27 percent of 
the participants) and the inservice presenta- 



tions (29 percent) and the lack of practical 
emphasis in the program (27 percent). The 
positive comments were directed to the small- 
group format (65 percent of the participants). 
In fact, it was recommended that the format be 
expanded and made more serviceable by: in- 
cluding presenters, providing feedback to the 
main group, sharing more experiences. The 
presentations on interpersonal relations and 
decision-making problems received positive 
comments (39 percent and 2 3 percent respec- 
tively). 

The attitudes of the participants as ex- 
pressed by the respondents to the follow-up 
questionnaire were generally supportive. The 
ratings of the characteristics of the institute 
(useful, informative, planned, etc.) averaged 
3.5 on a 4-point scale, and 80 percent of the 
respondents who provided evaluative comments 
were positive about the institute. Even if 
these data include overindications of the par- 
ticipants' attitudes, they may be interpreted 
as more supportive than the data on attain- 
ment of the participants' expectations. In 
other words, the participants did not neces- 
sarily meet their own expectations, but they 
felt that the institute was worthwhile and 
beneficial. 
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Principals, October 23-27. 1972, 
Ur>iversity of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 

Fifty-six participants from 11 states at- 
tended the institute. All held administrative 
positions in multiunit schools. 

Institute objectives were not set in be- 
havioral terms. Therefore, the evaluative 
data are in terms of participants' reports of 
feelings about what occurred during the in- 
stitute. These data give an indication of the 
overall positive or negative reaction. Records 
of participant pe'i-formance on the pre-- and post- 
institute IGE concepts tests were kept by each 
individual and not by tne institute staff. 

The assessment materials used included: 

1. For levels of accomplishment of in- 
dividual principals in schools. 



a. IGE concept tests (Form II), 
pre- and post-institute. 

b. Program analysis and compari- 
son with those of other partici- 
pants. 

c. /I/D/E/A/, Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning, and Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction Guidelines 
for Implementation. 

2. For institute program content, 

a. Daily individual and group feed- 
back sessions between partici- 
pants and director. 
. b. Final evaluation covering each 
activity of institute. 



The participants were asked to assess the various learning modes employed in the institute in 
terms of the amount learned. The responses were as follows: 

1. Assess the various learning modes of the institute by indicating how much you learned from 
each on the scales below, 

total 

I LEARNED AND GOT HELP FROM a lot some _ not much r espon ding 

1. Formal addresses. 

2. Panel discussions. 

3. Large-group question periods. 

4. Small group sessions. 

5. Break-time discussions. 



6. Independent study. 

7. Fortuitous individual discussions. 

8. Audio-visual materials. 



Percentages do not always total 100% due 
to rounding errors . 

The majority of the participants responded that they had learned a lot or some from each of 
the modes employed. Twenty- seven (77 percent) of the respondents indicated that the small group 
mode was the most productive. Eighteen (50 percent) of the respondents learned a lot from fortiu- 
tous individual discussions. 

Although 26 percent of the respondents indicated that they had not learned much in the inde- 
pendent mode (the largest number responding in the "not much" category), 38 percent had learned 
a lot and 35 percent had learned some in this mode. 

The large group mode (formal address), although not evaluated as a situation in which partici- 
pants learned a lot, was nonetheless identified by 61 percent as valuable. 
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Responses to item 2, which asked the participants to assess the extent to which the institute 
objectives were met for them were reported as follows: 



2. Assi'ss the extent to which the institute objectives were met for you by checking the 
appropy ia t e a pa ce s . 



THE PARTICIPANTS WILL 



1. discover that they can solve 
most of their problems locally. 

2. have time during the :;istitute 
to do needed things they never 
were able to get around to. 

3. better understand their roles in 
a MUS-E. 

4. become more aware of the re- 
sources they need to have a 
successful \4US-E. 

5. learn how to share decisions 
better in the IIC. 

6. become more skilled in group 
processes. 

7. gain information they need to 
solve specific problems they 
are having, 

8. become more proficient in 
knowledge and understanding 
of elements of IGE. 

9. get an accurate reading about 
the development stage of their 
sc hools. 



The Institute DID The Institute DID NOT 
accomplish this accomplish this 
for me for me 




Percentages do not always total 100% due to 
rounding errors , 



For the most part, the principals in the institute accomplished their objectives. As a result 
of the institute, the participants were better able to (1 ) understand their roles in IGE, (2) realize 
that they can soive their problems locally, (3) demonstrate proficiency in understanding the ele- 
ments of IGE, and (4) get a more accurate reading of the development level of their individual 
sc hools. 

Nine (2? percent) indicated they did not find that the institute gave them much additional 
time to do things they never got around to at other times. The same number responded that they 
had not become more skilled, to any great extent, in group processes. 

The participant? also evaluated the activities of the institute, and 94 percent identified the 
institute manual proposed by the director to be very useful; and this was the most useful item 
or activity in the institute. The ratings of the institute activities were as follows: 
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All the major acticilics of the insliiuie are lisle 
check in^r the appro priaic column. 



d belon\ Indicate hoiv useful each ii as by 



1. Program assessment and evaluation 
(D. Hubbard) 

2. Opening address 
(B. Thompson) 

3. Group processes address 
(L. Korhonen) 

4. Communications exercise 
(L. Korhone.i) 

5. "Decision Making" group 
(J. Lent) 

6. Final remarks 
(D. K. Clear) 

7. SPC panel 
(Shiroda, Grant, Deck) 

S. Work group discussions 

9. "Change Forces" group 
(R. Robinson) 

1 0. The lie address 

(C. Loose) 

11. "Federal Funding" address 
(L Barnett) 

12. "Budgeting k Business Management" group 
(C. Deck) 

13. "Staff Development" group 
(A. Weidemann) 

14. "Curriculum" group 
(R. Callaway) 

15. "Reporting Pupil Progress" group 
(G» Blommel) 

16. "Role of Building Principal" group 
(H. McNally) 

17. ''Writing Proposals" group 
(L. Barnett) 

18. Conference manual 
(D. K. Clear) 

19. Community- school relations 
(J. C ibulka) 

2 0. Final remarks 

(R. Wisneiwski) 

21. Mcdel lie meeting 
(D. Heinen (7 al.) 

22. Audio-visual materials 

2 3. Large cfrcup questioning 
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Institute participants also identified 
particular insights gleaned from ihe institute 
and made suggestions for future institutes. 
Their remarks are included below: 

1. Briefly state what you ^oi out of ihe 
institute in terms of ideas, knowl- 
edge, or insights you now have that 
you diduH have prior to it, 
(abstracted from participants' re- 
sponses) 

People need to clearly define their 
roles and efforts. 

I need to do more work on curricu- 
lum and organization. 

I got help with problem solving. 

I got a more complete understand- 
ing of the elements of pre- and 
posttests. 

I redefined the role of the IIC with- 
in the building. I came to re- 
alize that many objectives were 
too broad. 

I obtained insights on how to pro- 
vide more time for teachers. 

Need for central office support 
and role of central office was 
clarified. 

I saw the need to pace IGE pro- 
gram at a human pace and only 
the way that fits our school. 

I developed skills in small group 
processes. 

2. Briefly state suggestions for the 
conferen cc , 

(abstracted from participants' re- 
sponses ) 

Utilize a pre-conference inventory 
of participants' skills and ex- 
perience to determine what they 
can contribute. 

Have a 3-day v/orkshop. 

Speakers should keep to their 
topic. 

I would like to see a joint meeting 
between building principal and 
team leaders. 

Have small groups stay focused ^ 
on objectives. 

Have resource people available 
for in-depth conferences. 

Supply more sample materials. 

Focus some on building manage- 
ment — "nuts and bolts" solu- 
tions to particular problems. 

Integrate school visits v/ith the 
v/orkshop agenda. 



Have large group sessions focus on 
realistic problems. 

Set more structure into the time allot- 
ments. 

Summary . In the judgment of the partici- 
pants, the institute was very successful in 
meeting individual needs. 

The Riaading StafF Teacher Institutes 

Reading Teachers, August, 1971, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

Eighty-five reading teachers attended an 
institute that had seven objectives: knowl- 
edge of (1) behavioral objectives, (2) the 
WDRSD tests, (3) the WDRSD components, 
and (4) WDRSD implementation practices; 
performance with (5) informal reading inven- 
tory, (6) identification and formation of skill 
groups; and (7) an increased favorable atti- 
tude to the Instructional Programing Model. 

A preassessment was given on the knowl- 
edge objectives; 2i percent of the participants 
were found to have mastered all of these ob- 
jectives. This group met with the conference 
leaders, and a program was developed for 
them. The program was a mixture of shared 
experiences and specific research which 
utilized the resources of the staff or updated 
WDRSD materials. 

Another 27 percent of the participants 
mastered two of the knowledge objectives but 
generally had not mastered the implementation 
and components objectives. This group felt 
that the agenda set for the institute would be 
the best option for meeting these objectives, 
and therefore continued with the remainder of 
the participants. 

As a part of the preassessments, the par- 
ticipants were asked to state their expecta- 
tions of the institute in terms of objectives 
to be attained. Eighty-five percent of these 
objectives matched the institute objectives. 
They pertained to more information about 
WDRSD in general and its implementation 
practices. The remainder of the individual 
objectives indicated that some participants 
were experienced in the use of the program 
and were interested in more detailed topics, 
e.g. , Interpretive Reading, Creative Reading, 
Self- Directed Reading; sharing ideas with 
other teachers; handling more than one skill 
in a skill group. 

On the last day of the conference the 
assessment instrument on the knowledge ob- 
jectives was given again to those participants 
who had failed to show mastery on the pre- 
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assessment. Combined data from both assess- 
ments indicated that 89 percent or more of the 
participants achieved an 80 percent mastery 
criterion on the four knowledge objectives. 
On the component objective 79 percent of tlie 
participants achieved the mastery level. 

All of the participants satisfied the per- 
formance criterion on the two objectives re'- 
lated to using an informal reading inventory 
and identifying and forming skill groups. With 
regard to the objective pertaining to an in- 
creased favorable attitude toward the Instruc- 
tional Programing Model, comparisons of pre- 
institute and postinstitute ratings of attitude 
showed the desired increase in all cases ex- 
cept on two ambiguously worded items. 

Participants were asked to indicate 
whether they had obtained the specific objec- 
tives they had set for themselves. Seventy- 
tive percent of the participants indicated 
complete fulfillment. Another 19 percent in- 
dicated partial fulfillment. The greatest dis- 
satisfaction was expressed in terms of want- 
ing more small group inte':action. Those who 
did not meet their objectives failed to because 
of soiii'^ specific need thvit was not addressed 
in the program. Twenty- seven percent of the 
participants volunteered that they were highly 
motivated to retuix; no their schools and begin 
implementli'ic; VvDRSK) 

In summary, the institute successfully 
accomplished iis objectives (missing mastery 
by 1 percent of the participants on only one 
of the four knowledge objectives) and, although 
to a lesser degree, met the individual objec- 
tives of the participants. Despite the rela- 
tively large number of participants with di- 
verse backgrounds, reaction to the institute 
was generally favorable. 

Reading Teachers, June-August, 1972, 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 

The institute for reading teachers that 
was planned for July 1972 was altered in 
order to present nine one-day workshops on 



the Study Skills area of the WDRSD. The tar- 
get population of the institute was the teachers 
and principals who were implementing the 
Study Skills area in the fall of 1972. 

The program consisted of a formal presen- 
tation and several work sessions. The pur- 
pose was to provide assistance in implement- 
ing the Study Skills area. The participants 
evaluated the program by rating the effective- 
ness of the presentation and the work ses- 
sions. Table 15 contains the mean ratings of 
the two categories for the first four work- 
shops. 



TABLE 15 

Mean Ratings^ of Two Categories 
for Four Workshops 







Category 


Work 


Workshop 


N 


Presentation ^ 


Session 


Madison 


34 


4.5 


4.5 


Denver 


33 


4.5 


4.2 


Duluth 


41 


4.0 


3.7 


Chicago 


40 


4.5 


4.2 



5-point bcale. 



The participants frequently offered com- 
ments on the back of the evaluation cards. On 
the cards from the first workshops, the over- 
whelming majority of the comments related to 
insufficient time. The most frequent commeni: 
in the last workshop was praise for the work- 
shop leaders and their program. 

In summary, the data that are available 
indicate a successful set of workshops. Of 
course, the ultimate success can only be as- 
sessed by the implementation of the Study 
Skills area in the participants' schools. 
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IV 

Summary of Evaluation of Advanced Leadership Institutes 



Approximately 1,400 people attended the 
advanced leadership institutes conducted 
from August 1971 to November 1972. The 
participants were drawn from three popula- 
tions: unit leaders » principals, and reading 
staff teachers. Although each institute had 
its own specific objectives within the guide- 
lines established for these institutes, the 
general goal of all institutes was to support 
the implementation of IGE/MUS-E, No evalua- 
tion of this goal v/as designed, so the value 
of the institutes must be judged on the basis 
of the degree to which the participants at- 
tained stated objectives and participants' 
ratings of the institute experience. 

The Unit Leader Institutes 

Data presented in this report indicate 
that, for the most part, the unit leader insti- 
tutes ranged from moderately successful to 
highly successful. In most cases primary 
objectives were met by a majority of partici- 
pants and secondary objectives were met by 
a reasonable number of participants. There 
were participants who achieved low mastery 
levels for specific objectives, especially 
IGE concepts, but these levels were some- 
what balanced by favorable ratings given the 
institutes by the participants. 

In general, the participants valued their 
experiences and rated the institutes well. 
They indicated that experiences in interper- 
sonal relationships, inservice activities, 
small group sessions, individual selection 
of interest groups, individual identification 
of objectives, practicality of the institutes 
and curriculum development were very bene- 
ficial. Problem sharing with other unit leaders 
was also rated as valuable. 

Participants indicated a desire to visit 
more area schools, to set their own objectives, 
to include all members of the staff in future 
institutes, and to have a wide variety of cur- 
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riculum and problem areas from which to se-* 
lect their activities. 



The Principal Institutes 

The data presented indicate that, in gen- 
eral, the principals who attended an advanced 
leadership institute felt they had become more 
effective as a result of the institute. 

Evaluative data of the principal institutes 
varied widely. The institutes were (1) rated 
highly successful in that the principals met 
their objectives as well as valued the ex- 
perience as very worthwhile, (2) rated mod- 
erately successful in that the principals at- 
tained institute objectives yet indicated dis- 
satisfaction in terms of their own objectives 
(e.g., more interaction among participants); 
and (3) rated moderately successful in that 
institute objectives v/ere not attained to the 
degree specified, yet the principals reported 
that the institute experiences were worth- 
while and beneficial. 

The principals indicated a desire for more 
individualization of instruction, more group 
dynamics sessions, greater attention to build- 
ing management, the opportunity to visit area 
schools, and more time to interact and ex- 
ciiange experiences among themselves. 

The Reading Staff Teacher Institutes 

The data indicate that both reading insti- 
tutes were highly successful. In the 1971 in- 
stitute, 89 percent of the participants achieved 
an 80 percent mastery criterion on four of the 
seven institute objectives. Moreover, 7 5 per- 
cent indicated that they had also completely 
met the objectives which they had set for them- 
selves, while 19 percent indicated partial ful- 
fillment. The 1972 institutes were rated as 
successful by the participants. 



Recommendations 



Institute directors have considered the 
data and shared their experiences as directors/ 
instructors of the advanced leadership insti- 
tutes. Several directions seem appropriate for 
consideration: 

1. Multiunit personnel with one or two 
years of experience have expressed a need 
for an opportunity to focus on specific opera- 
tional problems in an institute setting. The 
number of principals, unit leaders, and staff 
teachers expressing an interest in attending 
advanced leadership institutes substantially 
exceeded expectations. The number of multi- 
unit schools continues to increase, resulting 
in even greater interest in such activities. 
Therefore, it is recommended that advanced 
leadership institutes continue to be provided 
by teacher education institutes. 

2. Needs perceived by practicing multi- 
unit personnel, institute directors, and R&D 
Center staff indicate that the one- week format 
may not be applicable in all situations. There- 
fore, it is recommended that advanced leader- 
ship institutes be designed to operate from 
three days to two weeks or longer depending 
on the specific topic(s) to be addressed. 

3. Institutes conducted up to the present 
time have been directed specifically toward 
the principal, the unit leader, and the staff 
reading teacher. Participants have expressed 
a strong desire to take part in institutes in 



which IIC's participate as a unit. Therefore, 
it is recommended that some advanced leader- 
ship institutes be provided in which principals, 
unit leaders, and staff teachers from a building 
can take part in joint problem-solving activities. 

4. Past institutes have not been offered 
for college/university credit. Many school 
systems provide salary increments for credit 
earned for similar activities, thus offering 
additional inducement to participate in ac- 
tivities contributing to professional growth. 
In addition, offering advanced leadership in- 
stitutes for credit provides the teacher educa- 
tion institution a possible means of financing 
such activities. Therefore, it is recommended 
that, whenever possible, credit be given for 
participation in advanced leadership institutes. 

5. Until the present time, the focus of 
advanced leadership institutes has been rather 
general; they have dealt with a broad range of 
problems and concerns related to specific 
roles, i.e., the principal, unit leader, and staff 
teacher. Participants, institute directors, and 
R &r D Center personnel have indicated a need 
for j.nstitu:es directed toward specific topics. 
Therefore, it is recommended that some ad- 
vanced leadership institutes focus on topics 
such as developing curricula for IGE , inter- 
personal relations and group dynamics, home- 
school relations, pupil assessment, and pro- 
gram evaluations. 
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IGE Concepts Test 



Mary R. Quilling 



Iteuis in this test deal with the 
following aspects of IGE/MUS-E Implementation: 



Behavioral Objectives 
Instructional Programming 
Multiunlt Operations 
Roles and Responsibilities 
Grouping Patterns 
IGE Assessment 
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Behavioral Objectives 



For items 1-10 mark "a" for statements which meet the criteria for 
behavioral objectives and "b" for those which do not. 

1. After studying for three weeks the early history of our country, the 
child will comprehend the importance of the Declaration of Independence, 

2. At the end of the unit on electricity, t'ne pupil will answer correctly 85 
per cent of the questions about the basic principles of electricity. 

3. After working with a microscope in science class, a student will under- 
stand how four of five principal parts function. 

4. In nine of ten instances, the child will state an appropriate main 
idea after reading a paragraph in which the main idea is implied but 
not stated. 

5. Given the names of the 50 states, the pupil will write the names of the 
states in alphabetical order with no errors. 

6. After listening to the beginning of a story» the child will write a 
story ending which the teacher judges to be creative. 

7. Given a list of activities carried on by the early settlers in 

New England, the student should know what goods they produced, what 
productive resources they used, and what trading they did. 

8. Given a set of three numerals that name whole numbers not greater than 
six, the student should be able to list the four related addition and 
subtraction equations suggested by the numbers. 

9. Given an outline map of the United States in 1860, the student should 
be able to label by name, some of the confederate States in blue, the 
Union States in red, and the Union boarder slave states in green. 

10. Given a programmed booklet on Alaska, the student should, after proper 
use of the booklet, have a better understanding of the white man's 
influence on the Eskimo culture. 



Instructional Programnlng 



11. Students are regrouped based on needs and attainment of objectives 
at least every: 

a. semester 

b. 2-3 months 

c. 2-4 weeks 

d. week 

12. According to the Instructional Programming Model, pupils are 
assessed to determine their attainment of objectives and may 
move ahead to the next objective when: 

a, they have completed the Instructional activities to 
attain the objective 

♦b. they have met the criterion level set for mastery 

c. they have completed the instructional sequence and the 
postassessment has been administered 

13. Grouping of students is primarily motivated by the need to: 

a. place children in the instructional sequence 

b. homogeneously group pupils working at the same grade level 

c. offer instruction efficiently to children pursuing the same 
objective 

d. schedule released time for the unit leader and other staff 
periodically 

14. Once assessment has been made of the student's level of achievement, 
learning style, and motivational "level", the next step is to: 

a. implement an instructional program appropriate to student's 
needs 

b. evaluate the student's performance in relation to his ability 

c. Set specific instructional objectives for a short period of time 

15. In IGE, the main responsibility for carrying out the sequential steps 

of the instructional programing model in the selected IGE area lies with: 

a. unit teachers with assistance from the IIC, central office and 
state education agency personnel 

b. central office personnel in the IGE area with assistance from 
the multiunit school staff 

c. individual teachers on the unit staff who have expertise in the 
selected IGE area 

d. the building principal with assistance from the IIC memhf»r« 
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16. Step II of the Instructional Programming Model, dealing with 
selection of a subset of objectives, is aimed primarily at: 

a. providing flexibility in when instruction is provided 

b. presented each unit with options about what is taught 

c. adjusting the range of objectives to the characteristics 
of unit children 

17. Which is the correct pre-instructional sequence? 

a. choose several objectives, group children to work or. a specific 
objective, administer assessment tests 

b. group children for instruction,, choose specific objectives, 
administer assessment tests 

c. choose a broad objective, administer assessment tests, group 
children to progress at varying rates toward the objective 

d. assess students on specific objectives, select objectives for 
instruction, group children in relation to objectives 

18. An example of a broad educational objective for Work Attack skills is: 

a. by the end of the fifth year in ichool, 90 percent of the children 
will independently decode regula/ words with at least 98 percent 
accuracy; all children will do likewise by the end of the seventh year 

b. upon completion of the Word Attack program, children will be able 
to decode phonically and structurally regular words 

c. 70 percent of children will identify the short or long vowel sound 
in one-syllable words by the end of their third year in school; 98 
percent of children will do likewise by the end of their fifth year 
in school 

19. Broad educational objectives are best stated by: 

a. the Systemwide Policy Committee 

b. the Instructional Improvement Committee 

c. the Unit 

20. The distinction between ICE and other individualized programs is that 
in ICE: 

a. groups of children who have the same instructional needs are formed 
for short periods of time 

b. each child in a room is generally pursuing a different activity 

c. children are grouped on the basis of teacher judgments for the 
semester's instruction 

d. a major portion of a child's instruction occurs in a one-to-one 
setting 



Multlunit Operations 

21. A meeting of the Instructional Improvement Committee (IXC) should 
alvays include the principal as well as: 

a. all unit leaders and subject matter consultants 

b. all unit leaders and a representative teacher 

c. all unit leaders 

d. representative unit leaders and subject matter consultants 
2}. Unit meetings should be chaired by: 

a. the teacher designated as Unit leader 

b. the Unit teacher selected as chairman for that meeting 

c. the principal, if he chooses to attend 

d . a, b , ore 

23. The organizational component of IGE at the district level is the: 

a. lie 

b. SPC 

c. HUS-E 

d. I & R Unit 

24. The lie should meet a minimum of; 

a. 1 hour weekly 

b. 1 hour every other week 

c. a half day alternate weeks 

d. a half day each month 

25. An Instructional and Research Unit (I & R Unit) is made up of a unit leader 
plus: 

a. representative teachers, the principal and central office personnel 

b. staff teachers, aides, interns and/or student teachers, and children 

c . staff teachers and the building principal 

d. staff teachers and aides 



26, Assuming that one of the teachers in each pod below is the unit leader, 

which diagram best describes the unit composition for the IGE/MUS-E school? 



ItC 



UNIT A 



UNIT B 



UNIT C 



3 teachers 
1 aide 



105 students 
K-2 



4 teachers 
1 aide 
1 intern 

150 students 
Gr. 3-4 



4 teachers 
2 aides 
2 student 

teachers 
170 students 
Gr. 5-6 



lie 



UNIT 




UNIT B 



1 teacher 
1 aide 
1 intern 
50 students 
Gr. 2 



UNIT C 
2 teachers 
1 aide 
1 intern 
100 students 
Gr. 3-4 



UNIT D 



1 teacher 
1 aide 
1 intern 
50 students 
Gr. 5 



UNIT E 



teachers 
intern 



70 students 
Gr. 6 



lie 



UNTT A 



UNIT B 



UNIT C 



UNIT D 



3 teachers 
1 aide 



100 students 
K-1 



2 teachers 
1 aide 
1 intern 



100 students 
Gr. 2-3 



Math/Sci 
Interd is- 

ciplinary 
A teachers 
1 aide 

130 students 
Gr. A-6 



Lang Arts/ 

Soc. Stud 
Interdis- 
ciplinary 
A teachers 
1 aide 
130 students 
Gr. 4-6 
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27. The broad objectives toward which children in a particular school 
work are identified by the: 

a. Systemvide Policy Committee (SPC) 

b. superintendent of schools and the school principal 

c. Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 

d. principal and central office consultants 

28. Operations at the I & R Unit level include: 

a. each teacher specializing in a subject matter area and taking 
primary responsibility for instruction in that area 

b. joint instruction by interdisciplinary teams of staff members to 
fairly large groups on a regular basis 

c. each teacher teaching in many subject fields with resource help 
provided by a unit member who may be a specialist in the area 

29. In the IGE system, the age-graded, self-contained classroom is 
replaced by: 

a. the didactic group 

b. the IIC 

c. the SPC 

d. the I & R Unit 

30. Research related to optimum size of a unit indicates that: 

a. the larger the unit, the more flexible a program is offered 

b. units that are too large may divide along grade levels 

c. a unit leader can effectively coordinate tht.- work of nc» more than 
seven teachers 

d. staff in small units are more satisfied with relationships with 
their fellow teachers 
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Multiunit Roles and Responsibilities 



31. The ICE/MUS-E concept requires changes in roles and responsibilities of 
which staff members? 

a. the principal 

b. the unit leader or lead teacher 

c. the staff teacher 

d. all staff members 

32. One of the main differences between the roles of the certified teacher 
in the unit and the certified teacher in the "self-contained" classroom 
is that the unit teacher: 

a. has more education 

b. has a greater concern for students 

c. has greater interaction with other teachers in planning activities 

d. is more autonomous 

33. The key to staffing a school for IGE is to: 

a. provide adequate consultant help 

b. differentiate staff roles 

c. improve the teacher-pupil ratio 

d. change the role of the teacher from instructor to diagnostician 

34. What percent of the time that children are in school should tlie unit leader be 
directly involved with children? 

a. 25-50 

b. 50-80 

c. 80-100 

35. The long-range plane for an IGE instructional program are 
established by the: 

a. Systemwide Policy Committee (SPC) 

b. Instructional Improvement Committee (TIC) 

c. SPC and TIC 

d. TIC and Units 



ERIC 
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36. The staff teacher assigned to a unit; 

a. continues to be a generalist as she was in the self-contained 
classroom, teaching all subject matter areas 

b. specializes in a broad area such as language arts/social stildies, 
planning and teaching those subject matters primarily 

c. specializes in an area, such as science/math, or function, such 
as test development, and serves as a resource to the unit while 
teaching in all areas 

37. The main reason that the consultant's time is used more effectively 
in the unit than in the traditional pattern is that the consultant: 

a. works primarily with one school in a district 

b. is usually concerned with only one school subject 

c. is familiar with the school and its problems 

d. meets and plans with the unit staff 

38. The staff teachr;r's direct supervisor in a Multiunit school is: 

a. his principal 

b. his unif: leader 

c. the lie 

39. Home-school contacts in a multiunit organization are primarily initiated by: 

a. the unit leader, except in unusual circumstances 

b. a staff member designated as responsible for the child 

c. whichever unit staff members are most naturally involved 
in the matter to be discussed 

AO. The position unique to the differentiated staffing pattern of the 
IGE/MUS school is the: 

a. instructional aide 

b. clerical aide 

c. intern or student teacher 

d. unit leader 
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Grouping Patterns 



41. At tiitj intermediate level, independent study should be used with children: 

a. of al 1 abi 1 U U'S 

b. of high abilities 

c. who have no difficulty with reading 

c. who are self-directed and reliable 

A2. The phrase Individually guided education implies that most instruction 
is carried out in: 

a, group sizes appropriate to the learning activity 

b. small homogeneous groups 

c. one-to-one relationships between a child and an adult 

d, independent study situations with the child interacting with materials 

43. The grouping pattern that is most used in IGli is the: 

a. independent study 

b . smal 1 group 

c. one-to-one * 

d. class-sized group 

44. Tht? .staff of a Unit for 10 to 12 year olds has analyzed the time its 
cJiildren spend in the various learning modes as follows: 



Thif children In this Unit probably are spetiding: 

J. to:; much time in independent study and too littJ.e time in large group 

b. too little time in one-to-one and too much time in large group 

c. too much time in one-to-one and too little time in smaJl group 
^5. Crnuping of students in a subject matter area is primarily based on: 

a. aciiievument scores in the previous year 

b. r-jsults of assessment on a set of objectives 

c. recommendations of the unit staff 



Large group 

Small 6t medium group 

One-to-one 

Independent study 



15 percent 

20 percent 

35 percent 

30 percent 
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46. Teachers in a given unit most often: 

a. each spend about the same amount of time working with various- 
sized instructional groups 

b. are left with the choice of arranging group sizes for the 
children assigned to them and in doing so, accommodate 
their own personal preferences 

c. are assigned to carry out instructional tasks using the 
grouping pattern in which they are most effective 

47 • Class-sized group instruction in the multiunit and conventionally- 
organized schoo 1 : 

a. is not different 

b. differs chiefly in group composition, with the teacher in the 
multiunit school having as group members children not in their homeroom 

c. differs in purpose, with the objectives, and thereby the group 
memberships, systematically varied from one group to another 

48. Assuming that the teaching tasks below are in order from complex to simple, 
the highest level task an instructional aide might perform in a one-to-one 
instructional situation is: 

a. conducting a conference in which the pupil sets goals for attaining 
mathematical concepts that week 

b. following through on a teacher-introduced topic, repeating key 
aspects of the teacher presentation 

c. scoring the pupil's work, discussing and helping him correct errors 

d. working on flash cards of number facts 

49. The small group pattern best suited to presenting information is the: 

a. discursive group 

b. brainstorming group 

c. didactic group 

d. task group 

50. The small group should be used: 

a. chiefly in discussing topics where differences of opinions can be expressed 

b. primarily for children whose measured ability is similar 

c. mostly in cases where one student acts as a discussion leader 

d. for a variety of purposes in most subject matter areas 
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IGE ASSESSMENT 

51. A criterion- referenced achievement test differs from a norm- 
referenced achievement test in that: 

a. a pupil's score can be interpreted without reference to scores 
of other pupils 

b. it typically covers a broader, less homogeneous range of topics 

c. its results are in easily interpretable standard units rather 
than raw scores 

52. Work samples: 

a. should not be used to assess attainment of an objective 

b-. may be substituted for a pencil-and-paper test if each task relates 
to the objective 

c. are used to diagnose individual learning problems on a day-to-day 
basis rathe** than as a formal means of assessment 

53. Assessment in an IGE program is most effectively carried out: 

a. at the beginning and end of each semester so tliat the time 
element is the same for all children 

b. at the start of each year so that learning groups may be formed 
for the year 

c. after each instructional level to insure each child's mastery cf skills 

d. before and after instruction for each cliild so that he receives 
only instruction he needs 

Decide whether each of items 54-60 are true or false for the use of tests and 
test scores in Individually Guided Education programs. For those that are 
true mark "a", for those that are f a Lsc mark "b". 

5^. Standardized test scores ate often used to ^roup children. 

55. Assessment takes about the same amount of time in IGE as in schools using 
text-graded curriculum programs. 

56. Cr itei'ion-re f erenced tests form the backbone of the individualized 
assessment program. 

57. Most often all individuals in one age/grade group are adminis tei'ed 
the same test. 

58. Criteria for performance are esiablislied in terms of statidaril i zed norms. 

59. Groups formed on the basis of assessment scores may be modified by teacher 
judgment . 

60. Children do not usually need a period of readiness, adjustment, or total 
class activity before specific evaliiaCive information is gathered Lo 
form groups. 
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Behavioral Objectives 

For items 1-10, mark response choice "a" for statements which meet criteria 
for behavioral objectives and "b" for those which do not. 

1. After six exercises on library skills, the child wiJl understand how to 
use the library when working on independent research projects. 

2. The pupil will correctly write the sum of all the ba-3ic addition facts 
written in the form x in three minutes. 

+y 

3. Observing an object that undergoes change, the student will construct 

a record of changes in properties of the object over a one-hour period. 

4. The child will write a poem with Haiku characteristics after listening 
to several Haiku poems written by several Japanese authors. 

5. Given samples of ten substances, the pupil will be abLe to identify 
each substance as a gas, a liquid, or a solid with 90 percent accuracy. 

6. Given a string of beads which form a number and color pattern, the 
student should, by adding more colored beads to the string, be .ible 
to continue the pattern at least two additional times. 

7. The student will understand how we measure time, latitude, and longitvjde 
after working with maps during social studies periods for two weeks. 

8. Given copies of three different magazines written for 10- to 12-year olds, 
the student will be able to cite an example of at least one content and 
format difference among them and predict to what kind of child each would 
appeal . 

9. At the end of the lesson, the student will have 75 percent mastery of basic 
principles of heat and light. 

10. The child will comprehend the importance of laws to control poILuLiiui 
after attending a lecture on the subject as indicated by a positive 
attitude toward participating in ati ecology project. 
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ANSWER SHEET FOR POST-ASSESSMENT ON 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES - FORM II 



Directions: Darken the appropriate circled letter. 
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2. a 

3. b 

4. a 

5. a 
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7. b 

8. a 

9. b 
10. b 
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Instructional Progrannning 
In Instructional Programming, the first step is to: 

a. assess each student's level of achievement, learning style, 
and motivational level 

b, group pupils so that appropriate assessment can be carried 
out and learning objectives specified 

c, set educational objectives in a particular area for the 
children of the building 

d. set individual learning objectives for each child in the 
selected IGE area 

The Instructional Programming implied by the model is considered to: 

a. be a unique way of teaching 

b. be an explicit statement of what excellent teachers do every day 

c. work only with the organizational framework 

When a student attains the objective set for him, most often he then should: 

a, be administered another battery of tests 

b, work on a project of his own desire until other students in his 
group meet their objectives 

c. begin work on another objective which he has not met 

d. help other students attain their objectives 

Instructional Programming in IGE differs from other individualized programs 
in that: 

a, amount of time spent on assessment is greater due to need for 
both pre- and post assessment 

b, children utilize programmed materials more frequently 

c, children with common needs are grouped for instruction for short periods 
of time 

The objectives for each child in Individually Guided Education are set by: 

a. unit staff 

b . Instructional Improvement Committee 

c. parent, child and teacher in a conference 

d. individual staff teacher 



6. 



The relationship between broad and specific objectives is that: 



a. specific objectives are written for a particular lesson whereas 
broad objectives cover the scope of a unit or topic study 

b. broad objectives are determined at the school district level 
whereas specific objectives are identified at the building level 

c. broad objectives are terminal objectives for elementary school 
education whereas specific objectives cover instructional topics 
of one to six weeks' duration 

7. The chief difference between the usual hoisogeneous small group 
in reading and the IGE small group in reading is that: 

a. the IGE small group is pupil-led whereas the traditional small group 
is teacher-led 

b. a greater variety of instructional techniques are implemented in the IGE 
group 

c. thtJ IGE small group has fewer students than the traditional small group 

d. the IGE small group is formed for a limited period of time whereas 
the traditional group remains relatively intact 

8. In order to resequence cor actly a student who does not attain a specific 
objective set for him: 

a. his characteristics are evaluated by the use of tests, observations 
and work samples 

b. he is placed in a prior sequence of the program with less difficult 
material 

c. a new set of objectives is identified so that he will not fail 

9. According to the Instructional Programming Model, the pupil's achievement 
level is preassessed by: 

a. reference to the cumulative record of the student's progress in previous 
years 

b. criterion-referenced tests, observation schedules, and work samples 

c. the combination of teacher observations and standardized tests 
administered during September of each year. 

10. In instructing pupils who need to work toward attainment of the same 
objective, the teacher should: 

a. provide alternative instruction for individuals or subgroups 
whose rate or learning style is different 

b. plan and schedule different instruction for each pupil 

c. thoroughly review prerequisite skills and concepts to ensure a 
successful outcome 

d. be satisfied if 70 percent of the group masters the objective 
during the allotted time 
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Multiunit Operations 

1. The lie has responsibilities for horae-school-community relations plus: 

a. staff development 

b. instructional planning 

c. staff development and instructional planning 

d. staff development and personnel evaluation 

2. The unit meetings should usually include, in addition to the unit leader: 

a. staff teachers, aides. Interns and/or student teachers 

b . staff teachers , aides , student council representatives 

c. staff teachers, aides, interns and/or student teachers 
principal, and central office personnel 

d. representative staff teachers, interns and/or student teachers 

3. Who should establish guidelines and take initiative both in recruiting 
personnel for the MUS-E and in arranging for their inservice education? 

a. the building principal 

b. the Systemwlde Policy Committee (SPC) 

c. the Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 

d. the superintendent of schools 
A. Unit planning is accomplished: 

a. in multiple stages, with the unit leader and other staff teachers 
taking planning responsibility both prior to and following the unit 
meet ing 

b. mainly at a weekly unit meeting 

c. in two stages, with the unit leader working out details aftor the 
unit has made general plans at the unit meeting 

d. in multiple stages, with the unit leader taking planning responsibility 
both prior to and following the unit meeting 

5. The level of organization of the multiunit school that states the educational 
objectives and outlines the educational program Is: 

a. the Systemwlde Policy Committee (SPC) 

b. the Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) 

c. the Instructional and Research Unit (I & R Unit) 

d. all of the above 
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6. Which of the following diagrams best depicts the organizational 
hierarchy of the IGE/MUS-E concept for a school system? 



SPC 



SPC 



IIC 




or 

I & R units 



& R units 




IIC 



IIC IIC IIC IIC IIC IIC 




7. Research has indicated that an optimum number of students for the Instructional 
and Research Unit ( I & R Unit) is: 

a. 25 to 30 

b. 50 to 100 

c. 100 to 150 

d. 150 to 200 

8. The Systemwide Policy Committee (SPC) is formed: 

a. before any school adopts MUS-E 

b. the year MUS-E is implemented in one school 

c. when two or more schools adopt the program 

9. The Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) deals primarily with: 

a. planning and managing the total school program 

b. recruiting personnel for each IGE/MUS-E school and arranging for 
their inservice education 

c. providing instructional materials and methods for the IGE pubject 
matter 

d. planning and coordinating activities related to instruction 

10. Responsibility for the short-range planning of the IGE instructional 
program rests with the: 

a. Systemwide Policy Committee (SPC) 

b. Instructional Improvement Comnittee (IIC) 

c . unit staff 

d. unit leader 
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Muitiunit Roles and Responsibilities 

1. The main responsibility for carrying out preassessment in IGE lies 
primarily with the: 

a. principal 

b. lie 

c. unit leader 

d. unit staff 

2. Responsibility for supervision of student teachers and/or interns 
rests with: 

a. a designated staff teacher 

b. the unit leader 

c. the unit leader, with the assistance of other staff 

d. the Instructional Improvement Committee 

3. A main difference between the roles of the certified teacher in the 
unit and the certified teacher in the self-contained classroom is 
that the unit teacher: 

a. performs more nonprofessional activities 

b. spends more time planning with other staff members 

c. works with a small number of children independently 

d. develops one or more speciaJized competencies 

4. Teacher roles and responsibilities In IGE/MUS-E schools: 

a. do p.ot differ from those in the conventional school 

b. iirc designed li) be utilize e;ic:h toacl'*'r's str(;n^;ths 

c. are differentiated for each subject matter area 

^j. UIk) should assume the leadership in recruiting personnel for each 
IGK/MUS-E building and arranging for their inservlco education? 

a . the pr i nc ipal and superintendent 

b. t }•.{.' fnstruct ional fmprovemenL Committee ClIC) 

c. the Instructional and He-search Unit (I & R Unit) 

d. the SystenvidL: Policy Committee (SPG) 
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The unit leader's planning role requires chat he: 

a. be a specialise in Che IGE subject matter 

b. have expertise in diagnosing and remediating learning problems 

c. have experience in developing behavioral objectives and related 
assessment and instructional procedures 

Responsibility for organizing and chairing the Instructional Improvement 
Coiranittee, arranging for its meeting, and setting the agenda rests with: 

a. the superinten.-ient 

b. a designated unit leader 

c. a central ofticc consultant 

d. the building principal 

The primary objective of the Instructional and Research Unit is to: 

a. plan, carry out .-md evaluate the instructional program for the 
children in that unit 

b. provide l.he same in^Jtruction for all students in the unit because 
of their homogeneity 

c. cooperatively plan a uniform instructional program for the children 
in all homerooms 

Which unit leader in a school with a 5-1/2 hour instructional day has 
allocated his time appropriately? 



a. Unit Leader I 

Teacliing - 2 hours 
Planning - 3 hours 
Meeting - 2 hours 
Other - 1 hour 



b. Unit Leader II 

Teaching - U hours 
Planning - 2 hours 
Meeting - 1 hour 
Other - 1 hour 



c. Unit Leader III 

Teaching - 5 hours 
Planning - 1 hour 
Meeting - 1 hour 
Other - 1 hour 



The Role of the unit leader is primarily: 

a . advisory 

b. administrative 

c. supervisory 

d. instructional 
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Grouping Patterns 

In Individually Guided Education, the least used grouping pattern is: 

a. large group 

b. medium- or class-sized group 

c. small group 

d. independent study 

The small group pattern best suited for planning and constructing a relief 
map of Mexico would be the: 

a. task group 

b. discursive group 

c. brainstorming group 

d. didactic group 

In which one of the following small groups does the teacher interact 
with the students: 

a. task group 

b. didactic group 

c. discursive group 

d. brainstorming group 

The rationale underlying the use of large group Instruction in IGE is that it 

a. may be occasionally necessary even though it is generally undesirable 

b. may give one or more staff members released time for planning 

c. may have motivational value as well as being efficient for some valid 
instructional purpose 

Two kindergarten teachers have between them 7 children who by midwinter 
read signs, know letter names, and can identify words in chart stories. 
If the teachers are Implementing IGE, they will probably: 

a. give these children an opportunity to develop their readinj^ skills 
primarily by selecting them for reading tasks that occcr naturally 
during class-sized instruction 

b. have one teacher work with the 7 children on beginning reading, and 
group the remai-.der of the children according to stages of reading 
readiness 

c. each form two groups for reading time — one small group pursuing beginning 
reading, and a meditim-sized group working on readiness skills 



6. Large group instruction is best used for: 

a. a film presentation followed by group discussion of the content 

b. the generation of many ideas focused on problems or solutions 

c. the introduction of a unit of study in which essential information is given 

7. When forming Instructional groups, the student should be placed in: 

a. an indenpendent study whenever individualized or progratrmed materials 
are available 

b. a variety of grouping patterns so that he will become more flexible 

c. a group pattern appropriate to the learning activity and his optimal 
learning style 

8. The small group pattern which is well suited to generating many alternative 
solutions to problems is: 

a. discursive group 

b . brainstorming group 

c. didactic group 

d. task group 

9. Different grouping patterns are used primarily to accommodate: 

a. teacher subject matter area strengths 

b. the flexible time schedule of the unit 

c. individual learning needs of children 

d. a wider variety of library or IMC materials 

10. The diagram that best illustrates the interaction in a brainstorming group is: 



a. b. 
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IGE Assessment 



1. Performance tests are not used to: 

a. evaluate students when they are under natural everyday conditions 

b. identify a specific learning objective for individual students 

c. see if students have mastered a particular objective 

2. Which of the following would be the most valid means of assessing 
children's attitude toward movement and physical education experiences? 

a. have parents report at conference time about ^ he child's 
enthusiasm for outdoor play 

b. administer a questionnaire to children regarding their 
preference for kinds of physical activity 

c. record the frequency and kinds of physical activity at recess time 

3. Which of the following objectives is least suited to assessment by 
observation? 

a. determine a child's attitudes 

b. determine a child's special learning problems 

c. determine optimal learning environments for a child 

d. determine a child's level of concept mastery in a given subject 

Decide whether each of items ^-10 are true or false for the use of tests and 
test scores in Individually Guided Education programs. For those that are true , 
mark "a", for those that are false , mark "b". 

A. Instead of pretesting, the teacher can usually judge that children have 

not mastered an objective because it has not been dealt with instruct tonally . 

5» Once a child is properly placed in the instructional program, preassessment 
is largely unnecessary. 

6. The validity of an objective-based test is checked by comparing each item 
to the chosen behavioral objectives. 

7. Objective-based assessment is appropriate after, not before, instruction 
is carried out. 

8. Observations and teacher judgment are more appropriate as preassessment 
than as postassessment techniques. 

9. Frequent tests characterize the assessment program. 

10. Children are placed in the instructional sequence after assessment . 
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INDIVIDUAL PROCPJISS REPORT 



Pre-Assessmenc 



Area 

Behavioral Objectives Items 1-10 

Instructional Programing Items 11-20 
MUS-E Organization and 

Operations Items 21-30 
MUS-E Roles and 

Responsibilities Items 31-40 

Grouping Patterns Items 41-50 

Assessment In IGt Items 51-60 
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Conversion Table 
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100 


9 


90 
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80 
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70 
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60 
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50 
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40 
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30 
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20 
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Post-Assessment 



Area Number Correct^ Percent Correct 

Behavioral Objectives 
Ins truct lona 1 Programing 
MUS-E Organization and 

Operat Ions 
MUS-E Roles and 

Respons ibl lit les 
Grouping Patterns 
Assessment In IGE 



Soltin)^ Indivitiual Ins t rue L iDiia 1 oh jt'ii i vt«s 



Using Che pre-assessmenc scores recorded on Che opposite side of chis 
page, check che areas in which your percenc correcc was below 807,: 



Behavioral ObjecCives 



Instruct ional Programing 



MUS-i^ Or^anizaCion and 
OperaC ions 



MUS-E Roles and Respon- 
s ibilic ies 



Given a series of objecCives, che parcici- 
pane will be able to d i f ferenc iace , scoring 
807o or higher, chose objecCives which contain 
Che criceria for behavioral objecCives from 
those chac do not . 

The participant will be able Co idencify che 
sequencial steps of che inscrucc iona 1 program- 
ing mjdel and cheir applicaCion Co planning 
nn IGE program by scoring 807> or higher on 
a cen quescion multiple-choice test of re- 
call, unders cand ing and appl icat ion . 

The parCicipanC will be able Co idenCify the 
funccions of the three organizational 
components of tlie multiiinit elementary scliool 
by scoring 807, or liiglier on a ten question 
multiple-choice test. 

The participant will be able to identify the 
multiunit elementary scliool personnel and 
their roles by scoring 807, or higlier on a ten 
question mult iple-clio ice test of recall, 
understanding and application. 

The participants will be able to identify the 
grouping patterns used in IGE and tlieir use 
by scoring 807o or liigher on a ten question 
multiple-choice test of recall, understanding 
and application. 

The participants will be able to identify 
the function of assessment In IGE and its 
characteristics by scoring 80% or higher on 
a ten question multiple-choice and true- 
false test. 

The objectives listed after the nren you checked fire ynnr specific learning objectives 
for this simulation. Y^m will participate in learning activities for only the 
checked areas. 



Grouping Pa t terns 



Assessment in IGE 
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